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South High School, South Omaha, Neb. Crane equipped throughout. Architect, John Latenser & Sons, Omaha, Neb. 
, 1 ( Om N Plumbing and Heating Contr r, B. Grunwald, Inc 
9 } . Ill 


General Con r, Parsons Constru 


Engineer, Arlington Engir 


The new idea in education forms character, too... 


Moderneducation has detinitely estab- in developing the character ot chil- 
lished the value ot visual experience in dren... they symbolize orderliness 
teaching. It has proved that images and selt respect. 

see ‘reate a more indelible impres- =r ; 
seen, create a more indelible impres [t is little wonder, then, that the major- 


.; » aalasailer nies aif alain - 
ion on the plastic minds of children, ee a ae ee een 


than those tormed by reading or hearing. . : : : : 
thos ling D tion are selecting Crane installations. 


So it is that the equipment of school For not only are Crane fixtures and 
buildings is emphasized as second only materials durable, economical, and 
in importance to the teaching statt. comfort-giving over a period of time, 


lor the appointments of class-room — but objectively they give children the 


and wash-room play an important role visual experience ot cleanliness. 


CRA 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


oO O i] dred and Kiel ( 
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A Bloxonend Floor in the gymnasium of the Roosevelt High School, Yonkers, N. Y. G. Howard Chamberlin, Architect. 


A Carpet of Wood 


BLOXONEND is an end-grain Flooring—end-grain to 
eliminate the sliver hazard and to insure long life. When 
laid, the Flooring strips are splined and nailed together 


and formed into a composite, cushion-like carpet of wood, 


2'4 in. thick. 


A large number of the finer type schools built in recent 
years have installed BLOXONEND in gymnasiums and 
shops. Prominent school officials and school architects 
say it has no equal for durability, resiliency, smoothness, 


speed and safety (no slivers). 





Write for a copy of Descriptive Booklet “A” 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Branch Offices in Leading Cities 


BLOX= “END 


F LO ORI NG Lays Smooth 


Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine 
Stays Smooth 






with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards 
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Hl ike a classroom 


set ona hilltop whee 


the air 1s pure and healthful 
. yet draft free and precisely 


right in temperature 


A= is life’s most essential ingredient. Like all other 
things, it has standards of quality. Children need the 
purest air they can get ... they thrive on it . . . and they 
suffer when it isn’t pure! 


A Sturtevant Silent Unit Heater- Ventilator in each class- 
room will bring outdoor air indoors, filter it clean; warm 
it to precisely the right temperature; supply it in the right 
quantity . . . without a hint of draft . . . noiselessly! The 
temperature controlling mechanism is simple and trust- 
worthy. (It may be entirely automatic or equipped for 
manual operation if desired.) 


Many actual photographs of unit heater-ventilator installa- 
tions in schools, old and new, are found in our new U. V. 
Catalog number 361. It will be a pleasure to send you a 
copy on request—no obligation of course! 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. cx» Camden, N. J. c+» Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario © Hyde Park, Mass. ©* Sturtevant, Wis. 
Branch Offices at: Atianta; Birmingham; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 
Cincinnati; Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford: Indianapolis; Kansas City: Los 
Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland; Rochester; 
St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D. C. Canadian Offices at: Toronto, 
Montreal and Galt c+» Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 


, _ the Silenz 


Van Unit Heater-Ventilator 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR es FILTERED CLEAN #s» AND TEMPERED 
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Ventilated 


WALL 
URINAL 





Typical “EBCO” 
Urinal Install- 
ation 


Eighty-five 
schools in 
Minneapolis are 
thus equipped. 
Positive sanitation by complete ventilation at the source Spreaders distribute the water from the automatic 

of fouling distinguishes the EBCO ventilated urinals from flushing tanks evenly over the back wall so that all urine 


a Atl gs aggre rs in ‘ * z is completely washed away. The unit may consist of 
ordinary types—a free vent area of 25 square inches for any number of stalls arranged in a single range against 


each urinal section. Urinals are heavy vitreous non- 4 wall or in two ranges back to back. 
absorbent enameled and fittings are of brass—heavily The “EBCO” is recommended by architects, sanitary 
nickeled where exposed. engineers and contractors everywhere. 


vere THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. —cgaco» 
FOR 401 West Town Street Columbus, Ohio FOR 
CATALOG Manufacturers also of Ventilated Closets, Wash Sinks, Drinking Fountains and QUALITY 














Steel Partitions 
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Univent and Glass make the difference 


UCCESSFUL results of the Uni- 
vent have brought national rec- 
ognition to the basic idea of unit 
With success has come 


but - 


ventilation. 
imitation; 
duplication. 


imitation is not 


This fact is becoming more and more 
known: the results of Univent Ven- 
tilation cannot be duplicated by any 
other unit ventilatgr. The Univent’s 
important features are exclusive to 
the Univent 


The Univent is a complete individual 
ventilating machine. Draws air 
directly from out of doors. Cleans it. 
Warms it to a comfortable tempera- 
ture. Distributes it gently to every 
corner of the room—without draft. 
Simpler than opening windows and 
there is no question as to results— 


no other 
ventilator gives 





Here 1s 


VENTILATION 


that cannot be 


duplicated 


because Univent results are obvious. 


Better health and attendance records 
—better concentration of pupils— 
satisfied teachers—these are some of 
the results credited to the Univent 
by school authorities, architects and 
engineers everywhere who endorse it 
as the most simple, efficient and eco- 
nomical system of ventilation known. 
Write for free book of facts, No. 21. 
The Herman Nelson Corporation, 
Moline. Illinois. 
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range porn 
for Students | 


Golden orange juice now prescribed 


by leading doctors and dieticians 

~OR growing children and grown-ups too—orange juice | 
does wonders. Rich in Vitamin C, it can’t be equaled | 

as a refreshing mid-morning and noon-time drink. 


You'll need gallons of fresh orange juice (not synthetic | 
substitutes) this year. Here’s a quick, easy, sanitary way | 
to prepare it. It’s the Sunkist Extractor. 


You can extract your orange 
only takes a second this way. 
not a drop of juice is wasted. 

There are many more advantages. 
We would like to tell you about them. 
Send in the coupon and we'll send you 
{no obligation) full information. Do 
it now—for your students’ health and 
your own convenience. 


Sunkist 


Fruit Juice Extractor 





needed. It 


now 


juice as 


An 


chil- 
dren invariably select these Gump- 


HEY look so tempting that 


ert’s Gelatine Desserts. 
as good as they look. 


And they are 
Nutritious, eas- 


ily and quickly prepared, easy to digest 
Trv 


—the perfect dessert for schools. 
them 









: : Without obligation, please send me full 
California inf hone a about your cost price offer on | % 
, Fruit Growers (electric) Sunkist Extractor LU I if L lO CO li S 
' Exchange Namé | 
Div, 1-83 Cel |Gelat D t 

4 sco NM. Prachi oe **0Tes 7 elatine @SSer 
| Chicago, Til. City . State anaes 
} aa 
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Here’s another school that now enjoys 
the benefits of Sani-Dri equipment. No 
more untidy tank rooms, nor needless 
towel expense—nor illness due to in- 
complete drying. Sani-Dri is the an- 
swer. Dries thoroughly in one-third 
the time—electrically ! 


At the swimming pool, the Hair Drier 
is now indispensable. The warm, dry 
air reaches the very roots of the hair, 
imparting a tonic, invigorating sensa- 
tion. The Hair Drier is especially pop- 


Ihe Demand 
of the 


Nation's School 


ular among women because of the 
beautiful fluffiness and lustre it gives 
their hair. 

Of paramount importance to School 
Boards, Superintendents and Parents 
is the factor of increased attendance— 
for Sani-Dri does away with the ills 
that follow incomplete drying and ex- 
posure. Sani-Dri bridges the gap be- 
tween wiping and drying. 

Write for estimates and full informa- 
tion today. 










Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
Sani-Dri Division 


North Chicago, Illinois 
a 

















MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 








Please send illustrated folder on Sani-Dri Hair Drier. 
a rr ere ee Pea eer ee ane eT rt re ae A Sm <teeenen 
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BENCHES 





Fic. 732—‘HALLOWELL” WoRK-BENCH OF STEEL 
THROUGHOUT 





Pat’d and Pats. Pend’g 
Fie. 926—“HALLOWELL” WorRK-BENCH WITH AN ALI. 
LAMINATED Woop Top AND SHELF BELOw. 


**H ALLOWELL” 


Vocational Training Benches 


Here are two “HALLOWELL” Work-Benches, one 
of Steel throughout; the other just like it except for 
the laminated wood top. 


The top one is now standard equipment in machine 
shops and service stations the country over, while 
the other finds a ready market among wood workers 
and such like. Therefore, before equipping that Vo- 
cational Training School Shop be sure to find out 
about the “HALLOWELL,” by writing us for 


BULLETINS 386 AND 401 


We carry 1368 different sizes and styles of HALLOWELL 
Steel Work-Benches and Tables in stock. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 
Box 524 


DETROIT 
944 Harper Ave. 


CHICAGO 
28 N. Clinton St. 


from Start — 
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It Controls the Door 








—to Finish! 


HE Norton Closer is not a crank 

style closer. It controls the door 
from start to finish—not merely at a 
short distance from the latch. Conse- 
quently there is no sudden rush 
and sudden stop. An even movement 
is maintained—one controlled speed 
from the time the door begins to 
move, right up to the latch—then a 
second controlled speed at the latch 
which makes the closing of the door 
positive and silent. 


With this principle, made possible 
through the use of a rack and pinion, 
strain on hinges is reduced. Less 
maintenance and adjustment are nec- 
essary. The Norton offers several 
unusual features that will interest 
every school executive. It is a newer 
and a finer piece of equipment for the 
modern institution. 

Write for additional facts. Lists of 
school installations will gladly be sent. 


A complete, illustrated catalog is yours 
for the asking. Write today. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Division of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


2900 N. Western Ave. Chicago 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF REFRIGERATORS FOR ALL PURPOSES 























I ! ERE it is—the newest and finest refrig- 
erator in all McCray history,for schools 
and institutions—the McCray No. 332. 


Gleaming white porcelain fused on steel 
provides an interior easy to keep spotless and 
sanitary. The four-inch walls are insulated 
with pure corkboard sealed with hydrolene, 
and two courses of water proof paper. 

Five - ply laminated oak with flush panels 
makes a handsome and durable exterior. 
Hardware is of the latest self-closing type, 
bronze heavily nickelled. Piano casters en- 
able easy moving. 

For electrical or mechanical refrigeration 


NEW 


by MeCray 


Porcelain Lined 


of any type, or ice. The cooling unit can be in- 
stalled immediately, without changes. With 
machine or ice, McCray quality insures thor- 
ough refrigeration at low cost for operation. 


Note the convenience of the various com- 
partments and the ample storage space—the 
cubic capacity is 30.5 ft. The No. 332 em- 
bodies our 40 years’ experience in building 
fine refrigerators to meet the specific need 
in schools and institutions, 


See the No. 332 and other models at the 
McCray salesroom, in your city. Or write di- 
rect for complete information and catalogs 
of equipment to meet your particular needs. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR SALES CORPORATION, 973 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
Salesrooms in All Principal Cities {See Telephone Directory} 





MESCRAY REFRIGERATORS 
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HEY W@DWAKEHELD 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 






Eclipse 
Adjustable 
Desk Set 


C 1284 TA 





H-W SXMIStT 
O. C. 306 “ay 
Convention 
Cleveland 
Feb. 23-28 
Booths 285, 286, 
315, 316. 


T 285 


They Promote Classroom Efficiency! 


OSTURE, utility, and classroom efficiency — these are the factors which 
are kept in mind constantly by those who design and develop Heywood- 
Wakefield school furniture. 


Such features as the shape of every seat, height from floor, distance from desk 
to desk, slant and curve of back, and many other essential points have been 


scientifically worked out in the building of this school furniture. 


Before you decide about school seating, send for a catalogue or, better still, ask 
a representative to call and explain to you why Heywood-Wakefield school 
furniture will improve classroom efficiency. 

PUBLIC SEATING DIVISION SALES OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md. New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Calif. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. New Orleans, La. Portland, Ore. 
Detroit, Mich. San Francisco, Calif. 














Kansas City, Mo. CSo—m Seattle, Wash. 
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Te 
IA 376 
PERFECT BARREL SHAPE 
TLMBLER 





Ask your Glassware Supply House for 
samples and prices of JA Tumblers. All 
sizes and designs. They are guaranteed to 


outlast them all. Clear in color. Glazed 


edges. Smooth bottoms. All 
HAZBLATLASGLASS CO. THE MARK & QUALITY 


WHEELING.W.VA. 
WORLD'S: LARGEST: TUMBLER: MANUFACTURERS 
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'|heirs ar 


a remarkable 
record of 
attendance 









































because the floor beneath 
their feetis warm, dry, resilient,clean 


Your retail lumber dealer can fur- 
nish MFMA Maple, Beech or Birch 
flooring, or he can get it for you 
Members of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association are 
* *» 


Cadillac. Mich 
Cadillac, Mich 
Blackwell, Wis 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc 
Cummer-Diggios Company 
Flanner Company 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co Mellen, Wis 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis 
Indiana Flooring Company, New York, N.Y 

CMill at Reed City, Mich.) 
Mitchell Brothers Company, Cadillac, Mich 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. Grand Rapids, Mich 
North Branch Flooring Co Chicago, I! 
Northwestern Cooper age 

& Lumber Gur Gladstone, Mich 
Osgood & Blodgett Mfz. Co. St. Pauwi, Minn 
Oval Wood Dish Corporation 


Tupper Lake, N. Y. 

Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, W's. 
Sawver Goodman Company Marioette, Wis. 
Glidden, Wis. 
Weils, Mich. 


Soo Lumber Company 

Seephenson, |. Co. Trustees 
Ward Brothers Big Rapids, Mich 
Wells,J.W. Lumber Company, Menominee, Mich 


Let our Service and Research De- 


partment assist you with your 
Secring problems. . . Write us 


¢ 


Tired little muscles—chilled little 
bodies—‘‘colds’’ and absences—how 
often they are simply the result of 
damp, rigid, stone-like floors! 


More and more, school board 
members are coming to realize the 
wisdom of flooring schools with 
the one flooring material that com- 
bines warm, dry, cushioning com- 
fort with the qualities of lasting 
wear which school use demands 
Northern Hard Maple! 


This resilient flooring material 1s 
remarkably tough-fibred and tight- 
grained. It does not sliver or 
splinter. Scuffing, youthful feet 
and the moving of equipment simply 


make it smoother with time. 
Northern Hard Maple actually out- 
wears stone! 


Maple, moreover, because of its 
permanent smoothness, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. It offers 
no open lodging places for dust and 
germ-laden dirt to collect. And it 
permits quick, simple, permanent 
anchorage for seats. 


Hundreds of school boards have 
been guided by these facts in select- 
ing flooring. They have chosen 
Maple for schoolrooms, corridors, 
gymnasiums, assembly halls. Con- 
sult your architect about Northern 
Hard Maple. 


MAPLE FLOORS IN COLOR—By a new special staining process—the 
Marietta-Murphy Finishing System—Northern Hard Maple Floors may 
now be given a variety of beautiful, lasting color finishes. Standard fin- 


ishes as follows: 
EARLY AMERICAN 


SPANISH BROWN SILVER GRAY 


AUTUMN BROWN 


DOVE GRAY PASTEL GREEN 
ROYAL BLUE ORCHID 


SEAL BLACK 
NATURAL 


Write for free booklet, ‘The New Color Enchantment in Hard Maple Floors”’ 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
8997 McCormick Building, Chicago, I/linois 


Guaranteed Floorings 





The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 


the flooring is standardized an 
Manufacturers Amacienen. whose members 


the highest 


d guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 


must attain and ——_ 





grading rules which economically conserve these re: 


ture and adhere to man’ 


meckable woods 


This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for Mm F MA A 


it on the flooring you use. 





Floor with Maple 
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Modern Schools Use 
RADIOLAS 


Good radio receiving sets are becoming nec- 
essary school equipment. The two Radiolas 


specially recommended for classroom use are 
the “18” and “60” models. 


Because of its super-selectivity, the Radiola 60 
(Super-Heterodyne) is recommended in loca- 
tions where other receivers fail to give fine 


performance. 


RCA also has devised Centralized Radio 
Equipment, making possible the operation of 
any number of loudspeakers in different 
rooms by a single receiver, or any number of 
receivers from a single antenna. Complete in- 
formation regarding this may be had by writ- 
ing the Radio Corporation of America. 


RCA RADIOLA 60—The super-selective, su- 
per-sensitive Super-Heterodyne, finest achieve- 
ment in radio. For A.C. operation. $147 (less 
Radiotrons). 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103—The improved 
magnetic type. For use with either the “18” or 
60” Radiola. $37.50. 


RCA RADIOLA 18—Most popular type of 
Radiola ever offered. Tuned-radio-frequency. 
$95 for A.C. model; $110 for D.C. model (less 
Radiotrons). 


RCA Educational Hour 


Conducted by Walter Damrosch every Friday morning 
at 11 o’clock (Eastern Standard Time) until May 10 
through the following stations: 
WJZ New York 
WBZA Boston 
WBZ Springfield 
WBAL Baltimore 
WRYV Richmond 
WRC Washington 
(11:30 to 12) 
WHAM Rochester 
WOAT San Antonio 
WSMB New Orleans 
WHAS Louisville 
WMC Memphis 
WSB Atlanta 
WBT Charlotte 
KOA Denver 


KDKA Pittsburgh 
WLW Cincinnati 
KWK St. Louis 
WTMJ Milwaukee 
KSTP Minneapolis 
KVOO Tulsa 
WFAA Dallas 
KPRG Houston 
WJAX Jacksonville 
WHO Des Moines 
WDAF Kansas City 
WOW Omaha 
WIR Detroit 

KYW Chicago 


Division of Education 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
233 Broadway, New York 


Please send me free copy of “Radio in Education” by Alice Keith. 


RCA RADIOLA 


MADE 


MAKERS 


RADIOTRON 
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JOHN HARRIS HIGH SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Architect General Contractor 
LAPPLEY & HORNBOSTEL CHARLES W. STRAYER 
Harrisburg, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Points To Think Of! 


Point 1—Heavy galvanized steel used exclusively. 
Tubular members sherardized inside and 
out. Hardware—handles and foot cast- 
ings—solid white brass buffed bright. 











Point 2—A _ perfectly smooth flush- 
type, sanitary partition 
with no chance for dust or 
moisture to catch or hold. 











Point 3—No tin-pan slamming, rattle 
or vibration. Solidly filled 
core, bonded in cement pre- 
vents all noise. 


Point4—A ball bearing gravity 
hinge that closes door. Will 
not get sluggish in action 
and won’t wear out. Needs 
lubrication only once in sev- 
eral years. 


These are some of the points that make Veneer-Steel 
Partitions superior 


Complete details will be found in SWEET’S CATALOGUE, 
pages B2106 to 2115 


The Hart & Hutchinson Co. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Agents in Principal Cities 


)Veneer-Sieel Fartitio 
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In this splendid modern building of the Maryland College for Women, at 
Lutherville, Md., walls and woodwork are painted with Barreled Sunlight. 


. . « and just as handsome inside ~ 


spotlessly clean and cheerful 
because painted with Barreled Sunlight 


PO \// Wiz, 
eet 2 
Sunlight < 
Mites | 


ae 
= 





Easily tinted any desired shade 
by mixing ordinary colors in oil 
with Barreled Sunlight white— 
or by using the handy tubes of 
Barreled Sunlight Tinting Colors, 
now available in two sizes. Quan- 
tities of five gallons or over 
tinted to order at the factory 
without extra charge. 


Barrele 


IMPLY as a handsome enamel finish, 

satin-smooth and richly lustrous, 

Barreled Sunlight would doubtless have 
achieved great popularity. 


But it is Jasting beauty, combined 
with moderate cost and economical main- 
tenance, that explains the widespread 
adoption of Barreled Sunlight for the 
interior painting of schools. 


Barreled Sunlight is lastingly clean be- 
cause it has no pores to absorb dirt. 
Smudges, finger marks are removed in- 
stantly, completely, with a damp cloth. 
When surface dirt finally accumulates in 
quantity sufficient to demand a thorough 
cleaning, Barreled Sunlight washes like 
tile, without wearing away. 


Schools especially are pleased with the 
quality of light reflected by Barreled 


Sunlight; a soft, agreeable light, entirely 
adequate but altogether free from glare. 


Costing less by the gallon than enamels 
of comparable beauty, Barreled Sunlight 
effects further economies on the finished 
job. It spreads over a larger area, has 
greater “‘hiding power,”’ and is extremely 
easy to apply—hence there is a substan- 
tial saving of both paint and labor. 


Guaranteed to remain white longest. 


In Full Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat. 
Drums and cans. Easy to tint. For 
priming, use Barreled Sunlight Under- 
coat. Note coupon below. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 47-B 
Dudley St., Providence, R.I. Branches: 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco. 
Distributors in all principal cities, 








U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


d 


}. 8. Pat. Off. 


Sunlight 








47-B Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 

Please send us your booklet, “Interiors of Lasting White- 
ness,” and a panel painted with Barreled Sunlight. We are 
interested in the finish checked here. 


Gloss (_ ) Semi-Gloss (_ ) Flat ( ) 
NR ig 5:0 54.4.0 hod ae. ig bes bd the ERES CORO SR SRRED EMD KORE 
ee, ee ee It eee 
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PANELS 
TONGUEOD 
AND 
GROOVEO 
INTO STULES 
AND RAILS 


SOUNO 
RESISTING 
AIR SPACE 


SEPARATOR 
sTRIP 





(PA T E N T E D 


SEPARATOR, 
stip 


, P | : 1 
| LUSH \ OOD a et 


HECK the features one by one that make this door a 
leader in school construction. 





Make a careful, searching comparison between Flushwood and 
any other door of its type. Investigate their claims thor- 
oughly. When you do this we know that Flushwood will be 
the choice on its merits. 


SEPARATOR 
sTRie 


There is its sound resistance—proven by practical tests at 
the Riverbank Laboratories, Geneva, by Dr. Paul E. Sabine, a 
national authority on acoustics; its beauty—made possible by 
the contrasting wood grain effects in the panel and the stiles . i 

and rails and contrasting artistically with an inlay; its light {I | Reg — Sr ose 
weight—because of unique construction; its sturdiness—for it 

is built like a skyscraper; and many more all explained fully 

in the new Flushwood Door Catalog. 





WRITE FOR A COPY 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


MORGAN SASH and DOOR CO. MORGAN COMPANY MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
Chicago Detroit Cleveland Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City Baltimore; Jersey City; Greensboro, N. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
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Auditorium, Royal Oak High School, 
Acousti-Celotex 
on the ceiling gives better acoustics. 
Fred D. Madison, Architect; Geo. P. Lit- 
tle Company, Acousti-Celotex Comntrac- 


Royal Oak, Michigan. 


tors. 


Improve 
the acoustics 
in your 
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school auditorium 


ANY school assemblies, plays 

and operettas are ruined simply 

because of poor acoustics in school 
auditoriums. 


Today you can prevent echoes and 
reverberations from spoiling your 
programs by installing Acousti-Celo- 
tex. This remarkable material pro- 
vides correct acoustics, making the 
entertainments in your auditorium 
much more enjoyable. 


Acousti-Celotex also swallows up 
the disturbing racket in school cor- 
ridors, gymnasiums, manual training 


shops, natatoriums and other rooms. 


This sound-quieting makes it 
much easier for students to concen- 
trate—saves them from the mental 
slow-down that comes from fatigued 
nerves. 


Acousti-Celotex comes in several 
different types, including BB, which 
has a sound-absorbing efficiency of 
70%—the highest of any material on 
the market. 


Its natural tan color and delicate 
fibre texture add beauty to any ceil- 
ing, and it can be handsomely 
painted in various colors and de- 
signs, without loss of acoustical effi- 
ciency. 


Acousti-Celotex comes in single 
cane-fibre units, durable and perma- 
nent, that are easily installed in new 
buildings or old. 


Write us today—our engineers 
will gladly consult with you on solv- 
ing the acoustical problem in your 


school. 
The word 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and indicates manufacture by 
The Celotex Company, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, III. 


Millis: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Branch Sales O ffices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal 


Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed by 
approved Acousti-Celotex Contractors. 


Acousti-CELoTeEx 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 











drip! drip! | 


“Call the 
plumber; that 
acid waste line 
is leaking again!” 


Such frantic calls 
are unheard of 
where the chemical 
laboratory drains 
are of Duriron 
acid-proof pipe. 


This is because 
Duriron withstands 
the attack of all 
chemicals, and so 
is guaranteed 

for twenty years 
against corrosive 
failure, and does 
not need the 
guarantee. 


Sweet’s 
Architectural 
Catalogue has 
full information, 
or write us for 
reprint. 





The Duriron 
Company, 
Dayton, 
Ohio 



































Make a note of 








it for next school- 
board meeting day: 


“Hartshorn Rollers” 


For free circulation 
of air and properly 
diffused lightin 


classrooms, use this 


arrangement — 

Hartshorn Shade 

Rollers installed 

with Double Brack- 
et No. 87. 








WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


T PAYS to make sure that all 
school window shades are 
equipped with Hartshorn Rollers 
—the time-saving, money-saving 
shade rollers. 


Smooth-running and dependa- 
ble, these rollers obey the hand 
on the shade cord every time. 
They never balk or stick. They 
save the cost and bother of fre- 
quent replacements, because 
Hartshorn Rollers are /ifetime 
rollers. 


Make sure that all the school 
windows are equipped with 
Hartshorn Rollers—your regu- 
lar dealer can supply them. Ask 
him also about Joanna Cloth— 
the weather-proof shade cloth 
selected for the finest schools— 
or write direct for samples. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SHADE ROLLERS and 





A SHADE IS 





ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS ROLLER 
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Above we show one of the welding operations in the manufacture of 
WEISTEEL partitions 


Strength 


for Service 


Picture to yourself the rough usage 
and abuse the toilet compartments in your 
schools receive at recess, intermissions, and 
when classes are dismissed. Treatment at 
times approaching malicious mischief is 
their common lot. Utility can be gained 
only from equipment that is designed to 
stand the worst mistreatment possible. 

WEISTEEL partitions are constructed 
of 16 gauge sheets, and posts, panels and 
rails are securely anchored together in what 
is, in effect, a single piece. The top and 
bottom rails actually are formed of the 
panel sheet, and the panels themselves are 
drawn into the posts, locked by means of 
welded lugs and by welding at top and 
bottom. They are capable of withstanding 
the most malicious assault; they can never 
be loosened, either by accident or design. 

Write now for the address of the 
school installation nearest you. No obliga- 
tion, of course . . . HENRY WEIS 
Mec. Co., Elkhart, Indiana. 


WEISTEEL 





SHOWER STALLS-COMPARTMENTS-CUBICLES 


be 
+ 
4 
9 
' 


\ Pett ” 








the Teacher 


Rixson 
No. 85 


Ask any teacher how much 
elimination of noise would 
help her work. You will be 
told that prevention of un- 
necessary noises like slam- 
ming doors would undoubted- 
ly increase efficiency. 


FRICTION Rixson No. 85 Friction Hinges 


HINGE 


More Fric- 

tion Than 

Any Other 
Type 


on school room doors will 
safeguard attention and con- 
centration. A brake band, 
the same in principle as 
those of an automobile, holds 
the door in whatever posi- 
tion it is left, immovable to 
the stray breeze or draft 
that could shatter the school- 
room peace. Recommend this 
hinge equipment for your 
school. 


Write for 
detailed in- 
formation, 





THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 


4450 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill 


” 





























New York Office: 101 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Builders’ Hardware 


Overhead Door Checks 
Floor Checks, Single Acting 
Floor Checks, Double Acting 
Olive Knuckle Hinges 
Friction Hinges 


Casement Operators & Hinges 
Concealed Transom Operators 
Adjustable Ball Hinges 

Butts, Pivots and Bolts 

Door Stays and Holders 
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A Few Dollars for Splints 


HERE is no finer ideal in the en- 


deavor of education than protec- 
tion of health—regardless of how 


tight the purse strings of the school 
budget! 


Surely good ventilation, proper 
heating, sanitary con- 
ditions, are requisite 
today. And surely 
the growing encour- 
agement of healthful 
athletic exercise is 
worthy of every fa- 
cility and safeguard. 


The fracture appli- 
ance has a place in ev- 


There is 
no possible argument 


ery school. 


to dispute its neces- 
sity and advantage as 








a logical precaution against accident 
and injury. 


The fracture appliance is not 
costly. An adequate selection can 
be had for a few dollars. From 
DePuy—the oldest exclusive manu- 
facturer in this fileld— 
can the type of splint 
be secured that meas- 
ures up to any and all 
the requirements of 
modern surgery and 
x-ray diagnosis, for 
DePuy has for many 
years cooperated with 
the medical profes- 
sion, the hospital, and 
the school to perfect 


a superior product. 





SCHOOLS 


! 


¢ 





Write for the DePuy Wall Chart—a handy catalog of 
We shall be glad to suggest a logical supply. 


splints. 


DePUY MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARSAW, INDIANA 


The oldest exclusive manufacturers of fracture appliances. 
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Shall We Elect 


or Appoint the 


County Superintendent?’ 


We should raise the standards of the county superintendency 
by raising the superintendent’s salary to make it commen- 
surate with his responsibilities and place in the community 


By FREDERICK E. BOLTON anp THOMAS W. BIBB, UNIversity oF WASHINGTON 


in the American educational field is that of 

county superintendent of schools. This office 
has received from writers less attention than any 
other educational position, no doubt because it has 
been considered relatively unimportant when com- 
pared to other administrative offices. Neverthe- 
less, the county superintendency presents one of 
the most important problems confronting edu- 
cators at the present time, for the following 
reasons: 

1. It is the key position in the solving of the 
rural problem, which is the last one of our edu- 
cational problems to command the attention of 
the rank and file of our profession. 

2. It offers an important opportunity to mold 
the social and moral lives of rural communities 
by a high type of leadership. 

3. The position does not command the high 
respect it should either from the public or from 
educators in general. 

4. Standards are lacking pertaining to quali- 
fications for the position, selection and tenure of 
superintendents and their duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

The first three of these points will receive only 
brief comment. The superintendent of the county 
is in a position to be the leader in the rural social 
life, for his duties are manifold and require him 


Pir the An the most unsatisfactory position 


*Chapter of a forthcoming book on “The County Superintendency.” 


to go into every section of his county. His in- 
fluence should be even greater in the county sys- 
tem than that of the city superintendent in the 
city, because the points of contact in the smaller 
communities are far more numerous than they are 
in the city. That is to say, in a given population 
the county superintendent will have dealings with 
far more boards and bodies of different types than 
will the city superintendent in a city of equal 
population. 


Qualities of Leadership Needed 


Again, the county superintendent works in a 
unit where the population does not have the mul- 
tiplicity of social interests that the city population 
has. This results in the rural school being a much 
more important social instrument than is the city 
school, and the county superintendent, being the 
authoritative head of the school system, partici- 
pates in this great function. His importance as 
a social influence is thus greatly enhanced by the 
fact of his nominal leadership. Hence, the posi- 
tion offers a wide opportunity for real leadership 
and calls for great ability. 

The county superintendency is the strategic pos- 
ition to which we may look for the solution of 
the rural problem, the existence of which cannot 
be denied. In other words, before we may expect 
to solve the rural problem, we shall find it neces- 
sary to solve the county superintendency prob- 
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lem. Are we justified in thus assuming that the 
county superintendency is a problem? If so, what 
can be done about it? In answer to the first 
question we may be very positive—there is a 
great problem here. It revolves around several 
minor problems. 

In the first place, we ought to raise the stand- 
ing of the office in the public mind. How is this 
to be done? It will never be done until educators 
themselves think more highly of the office. We shall 
have to begin at home. We shall have to recog- 
nize the importance of this office in various ways 
before we can expect the public to recognize its 
importance. To be more specific, we shall have to 
call our county superintendents into consultation 
on educational matters. We ought to put them on 
our committees, to have them address our state 
associations, to bring them, at times, into our nor- 
mal schools and universities as instructors. We 
should recognize some value to our educational 
system in the county superintendency by using 
its representatives in these and in other ways. As 
soon as educators realize that the office has some- 
thing to offer the field of education, the public will 
begin to recognize it and subscribe to its better- 
ment. We are glad to say that in many places 
this is being done. 


Standards Are Lacking 


First, then, is the problem of giving the office 
a higher standing, and it is a step toward the 
solution of the rural problem. In the second 
place, there is the problem of making the office 
more efficient. Here we bear directly upon the 
fourth point enumerated above, which touches 
upon the lack of standards. This article deals pri- 
marily with this last point. 

In order to make clear the situation in the 
county superintendency, it will be necessary to 
give some facts concerning current practice 
throughout the country. 

The manner of selecting county superintendents 
could have been learned from the state laws, but 
more important information can be obtained di- 
rectly from the officers. Hence, the questionnaire 
method was used to investigate this problem, as 
well as other problems that will be discussed. 

The questionnaire was sent to superintendents 
of counties or townships in every state in the 
Union where there is such a position, care being 
taken to see that all classes of counties were rep- 
resented. Some counties are strictly rural, while 
others contain large cities. In this way we hoped 
to strike a happy medium. About 100 superin- 
tendents replied, but not all of them replied to 
every question. 

Eighty-three per cent of the superintendents re- 
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porting from states maintaining the district sys- 
tem are elected by the people, while in county 
unit systems only one-third of them are so elected. 
The balance in each case are appointed in various 
ways, which will be discussed later in more detail. 
These facts indicate a district system in which 
the great majority of superintendents are county 
officers and are considered from the public view- 
point, instead of being considered school officers, 
which they should be considered. We are safe in 
saying that as county officers they do not rank as 
high in the minds of the public as the county audi- 
tor, sheriff or treasurer, all of whom, no doubt, 
receive larger salaries and have a greater num- 
ber of assistants and larger offices. 


How Superintendents Are Selected 


There are other ways of selecting the superin- 
tendent in the district system counties. Some 
are elected by the school directors of the county, 
some are appointed by the state and some are put 
into office by a combination of the two methods, 
being nominated by the school directors of the 
county and elected by the state board of educa- 
tion. We found that in other places the presidents 
of the school boards of the county meet in con- 
vention and elect the superintendent, while others 
are appointed by the county board of education. 
These various modes of appointment constitute 


the remaining 17 per cent of the cases involved. 
A different situation exists in the county unit 


counties. Forty-six per cent of the superintend- 
ents are appointed by the county board of educa- 
tion, while 21 per cent are appointed either by 
the county court or by the county board of edu- 
cation from a list furnished by the state depart- 
ment of public instruction. We make an exception 
of the last method because it is apparent that the 
county board does not have the initiative to in- 
vestigate possible candidates or invite applica- 
tions, as these applications must first be passed 
upon by the state department. Altogether 67 
per cent of the officers in the county unit counties 
are appointed. 


Elective Method Predominates 


We find, then, the elective method predom- 
inating in the district system, while the appoin- 
tive method predominates in the county unit. But 
there are more than twice as many elected super- 
intendents reporting as there are appointed sup- 
erintendents, including both district and county 
unit systems. To be more definite, more than 
two-thirds of the officials are elected by the people. 

Elective versus appointive—two to one! Cer- 
tainly the office presents a problem, unless we 
concede that the elective system is the more de- 
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sirable, but the facts do not bear this out; rather 
they show the reverse to be true. 

It is rather interesting to note that 70 per cent 
of all superintendents are required to furnish 
bond in varying amounts. It is hard to say that 
there is any correlation between this figure and 
the number of elected officials, but it is a fact 
worthy of notice that only 46 per cent of the ap- 
pointed superintendents are required to give bond, 
while the entire number of elected officers report- 
ing are required to do so. The bonds vary from 
$300 to $20,000. The elected superintendents are 
most frequently required to give bond to the 
amount of $1,000, while the appointed superin- 
tendents most frequently give no bond at all. 

For what are these bonds? Do county super- 
intendents actually handle public funds? To the 
last of these questions the answer is in the nega- 
tive, in the large majority of cases. Seventy-five 
per cent reported that they handled no funds at 
all, while others reported that they handled small 
fees, such as institute and certification fees. A 
very few handled public funds; two individuals 
so reporting gave bonds of $10,000 and $20,000, 
respectively. 

The answer to the other question is not so easily 
determined. No doubt bond is required to insure 
school districts against financial loss accruing 
from errors in the calculation of funds due dis- 
tricts from various sources. Such accounting 
routine never should be the duty of the county 
superintendent. All such work should be placed 
in the hands of the county auditor or engineer, 
and the superintendent should be relieved of 
duties for which he is required to furnish bond 
in order to insure against his mistakes. Routine 
of this nature makes of him a county clerk instead 
of an administrator of school affairs. It requires 
him to put his emphasis on the least essential 
phase of his work, the office routine. The most 
essential phase is his contact with the teachers in 
the field and with board members, not to men- 
tion the public at large. 


Term of Office Varies Widely 


In the term of office there is a great lack of 
uniformity. The majority of elected superintend- 
ents serve for four years, while about one-third 
of them are elected for two years. A small num- 
ber have three-year terms. But the terms of the 
appointed officials show the greatest variation in 
this regard. The terms vary from one to four 
years, about an equal number having two, three 
and four years. We find some, on the other hand, 
who have indefinite terms; others report terms 
with a minimum and maximum limit, such as one 
to four years. 
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It is quite evident that elected superintendents 
of schools remain in office for terms that apply to 
the general county offices, such as the office of as- 
sessor and auditor. The great preponderance of 
the four-year term indicates such a tendency. 
There is considerable encouragement, however, in 
the fact that appointed superintendents are being 
selected for variable terms. It indicates that those 
responsible for the selection have some initiative 
in the matter. 


Long Elective Terms Undesirable 


The evils of a long elective term far outweigh 
its advantages because it forces the public to 
suffer almost intolerable conditions from the poli- 
tical demagog who thus has great opportunity to 
build up his political fences. Likewise, it is a 
long time for the public to suffer the shortcom- 
ings of an official who is incompetent. But worse 
than this is the injustice done to the child. Our 
schools are for the welfare of the school children, 
and it is a crime for us to tolerate a system that 
allows incompetents and selfish politicians to take 
over the running of the system, especially for 
long terms. 

The superintendent should be selected by a com- 
petent body of people, perhaps for a short term 
until he has proved his worth. Then he should be 
given a contract extending over a period of not 
too great length, or preferably be given indefinite 
tenure. This latter procedure seems to be com- 
ing in many sections of the country. 

In the matter of salaries, we have another angle 
from which the status of the county superintend- 
ent may be studied. What salary does he re- 
ceive? Our findings from reports received from 
eighty-five superintendents in all parts of the 
United States show that the average salary is 
$2,742, and the range is from $1,100 to $6,500. 
Just how reliable are these figures and how much 
variation would be found should we take any 
other eighty-five superintendents and average 
their salaries? In sixty-eight cases in one hun- 
dred the chances are that in any like group the 
average salary will fall between $2,623 and 
$2,861, and in ninety-nine cases in one hundred 
it will fall between $2,419 and $3,065. 

There is another angle to the salary question. 
In order to bring out the facts more clearly, 
we shall make comparisons from two different 
viewpoints. In the first instance, it is interesting 
to note the comparison between the salaries re- 
ceived by superintendents in county unit systems 





' The sigma of the distribution is 1,197. A few of the superintendents 
reported salaries in fractional parts of hundreds of dollars. These were 
listed at the nearest hundred. 

We are inclined to believe that our group of responses represents a 
group of superintendents somewhat better than the average, because 
many of the more poorly paid failed to reply to the questionnaire. A 
representative average would be lower. 
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and those received in the various district systems. 

Salaries are higher in county unit systems. 
Friends of this type of administration will be in- 
terested to note that the average salary for com- 
parable counties of the district system and the 
county unit system are, respectively, $2,277 and 
$3,003. The counties are comparable from the 
standpoint of population, although the average 


— 

| SALARIES OF 85 COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 

| SELECTED AT RANDOM 

| Salary Number receiving 

$1,100 
1,200 
1,400 
1,500 
1,600 
1,700 
1,800 
2,000 
2,100 
2,200 
2,400 
2,500 
2,800 
3,000 
3,200 
3,300 
3,400 
3,500 
3,600 
3,700 
4,000 
4,500 
5,000 
6,000 
6,500 
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population of the county unit counties is slightly 
less than the average of the district system coun- 
ties. Our investigations illustrate rather conclu- 
sively that the county unit counties as a whole pay 
their superintendents far better than do the old 
district organizations. 

There is little correlation between population 
and salary, except in the case of counties embrac- 
ing large cities. An inconsistency that greatly af- 
fects the fortunes of the county superintendency 
is the fact that counties in some states are classed 
according to population, including cities, and sal- 
aries of county officers are paid according to the 
class of the county. The city increases the salary 
of the superintendent but does not add to his bur- 
dens. In the state of Washington, for example, 
some county superintendents enjoy the larger 
salaries because of the accident of the city in the 
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county, while other superintendents getting about 
one-half the salary have rural populations as large 
or larger. The latter do as much work—probably 
more. The superintendent in the big-city county 
enjoys a large salary commensurate with the sal- 
aries of the other county officers, who do have 
business with the people of both the city and 
the county. With this exception, there is little 
correlation between salary and population in the 
cases studied. 

This situation is shown in the accompanying 
table. 

It is a strange coincidence that the average 
population of the two groups should be practically 
the same. At any rate the table shows a wide 
variation of populations for each amount, and 
no doubt the same would be true for any other 
salary we might take. 

Let us now look at the subject from another 
angle. As already indicated, we find the greatest 
variation in salaries between elected and ap- 
pointed officials. The average salary for all the 
elected officials reporting is $2,317, while the aver- 
age for all the appointed superintendents is 
$3,382. Note that there is a difference of more 
than $1,000. If salary is any indication of the 
service bought in administrative affairs, certainly, 
the appointive boards are getting a higher type 
than the people are getting in their efforts to 
keep the schools on a so-called democratic basis 
by electing their county superintendents. Coun- 





TABLE SHOWING THE VARIATION IN POPULA- 
TION OF COUNTIES IN WHICH THE 
SALARIES ARE $3,000 AND $2,000 
A YEAR 
Population of 
counties in which 
salary is $3,000 
14,000 
16,000 
17,540 
20,000 
37,000 
27,000 
50,000 
55,000 
65,000 
80,000 


Population of 
counties in which 
salary is $2,000 


15,000 
20,000 
23,000 
40,000 
40,000 
55,000 
72,000 


Average Average 


38,154 37,857 





} 





ties, like individuals, get just about that for which 
they pay. The old district system counties on the 
average are not getting the service from their 
superintendents that they should be getting, be- 
cause they fail to provide salaries large enough to 
get the highest type of service. There is room 
for improvement in both types, but the elective 
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officials are conspicuous for their poor showing 
in salary received. 

There seem to be no standards for the quali- 
fication of individuals to fill the position of county 
superintendent. We might ask the educator the 
question, ‘“‘Who is a county superintendent?” The 
most apt answer would be, “He is an administra- 
tor of county schools, having educational quali- 
fications varying from none at all to a Doctor of 
Philosophy degree.” We do not find any state 
where the highest degree is absolutely required 
but there are superintendents who hold the de- 
gree. At the other extreme we find superintend- 
ents who, by law, are not required to have any 
educational qualification, but we assume that ac- 


VARIOUS LEGAL QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTED 
SUPERINTENDENTS 





None. 

Resident of county and state. 

Ninth grade education. 

Must be qualified voter and able to pay filing 
fee. 

Twenty-one years of age and 
voter. 

Three years’ experience or college graduate. 
Must have certificate to teach in any school 
of state. 

First grade county certificate. 

Must be normal-school graduate. 

Hold life certificate and have nine weeks’ 
teacher training. 

Must hold administrator credential. 

Must hold first grade state or higher certifi- 
cate, and have taught two years. 

Must be graduate of standard college or uni- 
versity and hold life certificate. 

Must be a state certified teacher. 

First grade certificate or equivalent. 

First grade certificate with ten years’ expe- 
rience. 

State certificate and two years’ experience. 
Standard normal or life certificate. 

Hold Class A certificate and be of age. 
Two years’ experience in state. 

Hold life certificate or equivalent. 

Two years’ college training. 

Eight months’ teaching and some form of 
state certificate. 

Pass examination, be a first grade teacher 
with experience. 

Three years’ college training and hold certifi- 
cate in administration and supervision. 
Hold first grade county certificate and have 





registered 











twenty months’ experience. 








tually all the superintendents are teachers of some 
degree of experience and preparation. This is 
merely an assumption built upon the fact that we 
do not know of anyone except a teacher who 
would want the office at the small salary such 
counties usually pay. 

We shall again compare the two groups—ap- 
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pointed superintendent and elected superintend- 
ents—in the light of the qualifications that are 
listed here. 

A careful comparison of the two lists reveals 
the fact that the qualifications of the appointed 
officials are on a distinctly higher plane than are 
those of the elected superintendents. The ap- 
pointed group are paying much more attention 





| VARIOUS LEGAL QUALIFICATIONS OF 
| APPOINTED SUPERINTENDENTS 
None. 
Five years’ teaching experience and certifi- 
| cate from the state board. 
| College degree or high-school certificate with 
five years’ experience. 
College graduate with five years’ experience. 
_ Sixty-four hours’ college work and six in ad- 
| ministration and supervision. 
Two years’ college work and teaching expe- 
rience. 
County superintendent certificate. 
High-school certificate and administrative 
certificate. 
Five years’ experience as superintendent and 
hold high-school life certificate. 
One year professional training beyond col- 
| lege graduation, plus five years’ experience. 
| College graduate with three to five years’ 
| teaching experience. 
High-school county certificate. 
| Four-year college degree and business train- 
| ing. 
Five years’ teaching or supervision and 
| state certificate. 
| College graduate; five years’ experience ; sat- 
| isfactory record; examination. 
| College degree and state certificate in school 
| administration. 
At least a normal graduate. 
Five years’ experience as teacher and prin- 
cipal. 
State certificate. 








to preparation for the administrative duties with 
which the superintendent will come into contact. 
While we have not shown the number of cases 
reporting each item, there were eight times as 
many elected officials who reported ‘‘None,” as 
there were appointed officials who reported 
“None.” 

On the whole, the lists show a significant lack 
of standards. Each state has its own idea of what 
a county superintendent ought to be. In some 
states the emphasis is put on local residence, 
others recognize scholastic record and experience, 
while still others recognize graduate professional 
training. 

In conclusion attention is called to the fact that 
definite figures are not so important as the tenden- 
cies they show. Because of the limited number 
of cases under consideration the figures cannot 
be taken in the absolute, but the group thus se- 
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lected at random does indicate rather strikingly 
the general tendencies in the whole field. 

Our conclusions are summarized as follows: 

There is a great lack of standards in connec- 
tion with the position of county superintendent. 

Salaries are higher in county unit counties than 
they are in district system counties. 

Salaries paid to appointed superintendents are 
higher than those paid to elected superintendents. 

Elected superintendents work on a more defi- 
nite, longer term than do appointed superin- 
tendents. 

Elected superintendents more often give bond 
for the faithful performance of routine duties. 

The qualifications required of appointed super- 
intendents are distinctly higher than are required 
in the case of elected officials. 

Appointed superintendents are on a more pro- 
fessional basis than those that are elected. 

A general conclusion is that counties that ap- 
point the superintendent are getting a higher type 
of service than those that elect him by popular 
vote. 





Restoring the Greek Ideal to the 
School Athletic Program 


It is a well known fact that the endless variety 
of mechanistic reliefs from physical effort can- 
not but result in decreased physical man power, if 
systematic and nationwide effort is not made to 
counteract such so-called reliefs to the extent of 
providing wholesome outlets on playground, ath- 
letic field, in the gymnasium and other places 
where the push button is not paramount. 

From the high church dignitary to the small 
lad, inherited instincts manifest themselves in 
athletic contests. While it is common knowledge 
that athletic competition, in the sense of a small 
highly trained group of individuals, has been and 
is frequently overemphasized, there are strong 
evidences throughout the country that a sane and 
wholesome balance of the mental and physical 
power of the individual should be constantly 
sought through the systematic efforts of educa- 
tional institutions, and during the leisure time of 
those in and out of school. One strong evidence 
of the movement to afford equal opportunity is 
to be found in mass athletics, probably better 
known as intramural competition, the slogan of 
which is, “An activity for everyone, and everyone 
active.” 

Since certain forms of physical competition 
such as football arouse the primal instincts more 
than others, and since football is a greater draw- 
ing card than any other sport on the calendar, 
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there is a strong tendency to glorify it unduly, 
and to offer such costly trophies in recognition of 
success that many are convinced that a boy posses- 
sing good scholastic records or other school 
accomplishments is too often eclipsed by the hero 
of the athletic field. 

While it is obvious that we cannot perfectly 
adapt modern athletic procedure to that of the 
ancient Greeks in the Olympic games, there 
should be and is an inclination more justly to 
distribute the awards in all school activities. The 
laurel wreath of the Olympic victor may not be 
feasible in this day and age; but surely the Greek 
ideal of a sound mind in a sound body, and ath- 
letics for both the joy and the physical benefits 
they furnish, should receive more attention by 
those who are responsible for planning the recre- 
ation of our future citizens. 

It has been said that athletic participation may 
be the salvation of many mentally sluggish or 
backward pupils, who, otherwise would enter 
life’s arena weakly equipped. This is another 
reason for some form of recognition of mental 
and physical attainment other than a diploma 
for the former, and a gold medal for the latter, 
awarded separately. The many excellent eligi- 
bility rule codes now used by the state high-school 
athletic associations are bringing about a closer 
relationship and therefore a better balance be- 
tween the academic and athletic sides of school 
life. But there remains much fertile ground for 
cultivation if fewer misfits and more sound and 
symmetrical young citizens are to be produced.— 
B. E. Wiggins, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 





Pupil Self-Directed Activity Is 
Theme of Book 


M. E. Bruce, assistant superintendent, city 
schools, East St. Louis, Ill., has written a book 
which he has called, “Organizing the Curriculum 
for a Maximum of Pupil Self-Direction.” 

A brief summary of Mr. Bruce’s conclusions is 
given as follows: (1) The ideal of self-direction 
appeals to adolescent children. (2) The experi- 
ence of the pupil in directing his own learning 
habits is the type of experience that will always 
be needed in meeting new situations. (3) Ade- 
quate provision is made for individual differences. 
(4) The administration of the plan is extremely 
simple. (5) Pupils like the plan. (6) Failure is 
almost eliminated and more pupils get on the 
scholarship honor roll. (7) Teachers declare the 
plan to be more effective than traditional pro- 
cedures. 
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Janitor’s Duties 


By PHILIP LOVEJOY, AssisTaANT SUPERINTENDENT, HAMTRAMCK PUBLIC SCHOOLS, HAMTRAMCK, MICH. 


of The NATION’S SCHOOL’S de- 

scribes the manner in 
which custodians for the pub- 
lice schools of Hamtramck, 
Mich., are secured. But no 
matter how great care is ex- 
ercised in securing an effi- 
cient type of personnel, 
problems of orientation al- 
ways arise. Probably this is 
not any more true of build- 
ing custodians than of oth- 
er types of agents. There 
must be complete under- 
standing on the part of all 
concerned regarding the 
relations of each agent 
to every other agent 
in the system. 

In the Ham- 
tramck public 
schools these rela- 
tions are definitely 
set forth in the pub- 
lic-school code. 
Each agent is given 
the opportunity of 
seeing exactly 
where he stands 
with reference to 
every other agent. This relation is written out as 
a policy of the board of education and the methods 
of procedure under this policy are diagramed. 

Therefore, the first booklet of instruction that 
a new custodian gets is the code. Here he reads 
on page 109: ‘The custodian and other operat- 
ing employees shall be responsible for the heating, 
ventilating and cleaning activities essential to the 
efficient operation of the building, in conformity 
with the needs of the instructional process. The 
custodian shall furnish upon request such spe- 
cial services as the assistant principal may desire 
in order to meet any heating, cleaning or service 
problems that arise.” 

On page 212 he reads, “Successful candidates 
shall be placed on a reserve list from which ap- 
pointments are made by the superintendent of 
schools as the need arises.” He already knows 
this from present experience. He learns that his 
appointment is on probationary tenure for six 


\ N ARTICLE in the January issue 





Clean buildings are essential when little children are being taught. 


months, and that at the end of six 
months of satisfactory service he 
is placed on continuing tenure, 
which in general is permanent 
if satisfactory service is ren- 

4 dered. 
Re He understands that he 
aa is responsible to the 
principal of the 
building in which 
he works. If un- 
assigned, he 
learns that he 
is responsible 
to the chief 
engineer. 
On page 
213 he 
discov- 
ers 
that 
all 



















build- 
ings in Ham- 
tramck have 
been carefully studied as to their difficulty of 
cleaning and that five classes have been assigned. 
He finds that the number of units for cleaning 
purposes in each building have been definitely 
worked out in advance and divided into three 
types of work—building units of 100 square 
feet, playground units of 2,000 square feet and 
sidewalk units of 2,000 square feet. He further 
finds that the cost per unit has been assigned ac- 
cording to the amount of difficulty of cleaning 
and the total probable cost. 

He further finds that for the time being he 
will be assigned to a straight salary during his 
period of adjustment and during the complete 
reorganization of the system, and that as a pro- 
bationer he is to get $135 per month. During 
the second six months he is to get $140 and dur- 
ing the second year he will get $145, while dur- 
ing the third and subsequent years he will receive 
$150 a month. Longer hours permit an additional 
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$5 monthly, and the chief custodian receives an 
additional increment of $15 monthly. 

No question can arise regarding what he gets 
and what others get. The policy of the board is 
fixed. All have the opportunity to understand 
it. Friction is eliminated. 

Having been initiated thus far, the new cus- 
todian receives from his principal a set of stand- 
ards of building cleanliness, in which the aver- 
age number of units set up for each custodian 
is 170. Specifically, standards are set up within 
appropriate fields, and a conference ensues be- 
tween the principal and the custodian. The as- 
sistant principal, being directly charged with the 
care of the building, is included in the con- 
ference. A complete understanding is worked 
out at the outset. These standards are given in 
the following paragraphs. 


Principals Supervise Work 


All the buildings, except two, are now in good 
physical condition. It is necessary to keep them 
so. Principals will be held responsible for this 
work although the work is delegated. Beginning 
with the new school year, a high standard of 
cleanliness must be maintained. In addition, the 
buildings are to be kept in continuous repair. 
Work janitors cannot do is to be reported as soon 
as it is needed. 

With regard to the amount of work required 
of custodians, the average number of units per 
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custodian should be 170, a unit to consist of (a) 
building unit—100 square feet and (b) grounds 
unit—2000 square feet. 

The standards of cleanliness are as follows: 
Sweeping: 

Sweeping should be done with sweeping com- 
pound and floor brushes composed of Chinese or 
Russian bristles, horse hair and fiber, the outer 
bristles of which are at least four inches long. 
Each sweeper should carry a counter brush for 
chalk trays, under radiators and for places inac- 
cessible to the floor brush. 

All classrooms, special rooms, clinics, toilets, 
rest rooms and offices must be swept once daily. 

Corridors, stairways, and entrances must be 
swept at least twice daily and in some instances 
four times daily, depending on the amount of 
traffic, weather conditions, and the conditions of 
the ground adjacent. 

Corridors covered with linoleum should be swept 
and immediately followed with an oil duster. Cor- 
ridors should be mopped once each month and 
when covered with linoleum the mopping should 
be followed by waxing at least once a month and 
in cases where there is an excess of dirt and sand 
carried in by the children’s shoes, mopping and 
waxing should be done every two weeks. 

When buildings are used by day classes and 
also evening classes the sweeping should be done 
after the dismissal of the evening classes. Any 
paper on the floors should be removed and the 
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Crippled children enjoy the cleanliness of a building and recover the sooner because of the care exercised by custodians. 
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More exact results may be obtained in laboratories that are spotless and the custodian should keep this point in mind. 


rooms left in a neat and clean condition for the 
pupils coming in for the evening classes. 


Dusting: 

All classrooms, special rooms and offices should 
be dusted daily with a sanitary wool duster, oiled 
to catch and hold all dust. 

Desks, tables, chairs, rails, chalk trays, win- 
dow sills, tops of radiators, pianos, shelves, casts 
and any other type of furniture should be included 
in this process. 

All woodwork, such as doors, blackboard rail- 
ing, window casings, door frames and baseboards 
should be dusted weekly. 

Walls and ceilings should be dusted twice 
yearly. 

Pictures, window shades (when not washable), 
flags and small pieces, such as plaques, should 
be dusted two or three times a year as conditions 
demand. 

Bookcases and display cases should be dusted 
daily. 

Radiators should be dusted with a narrow radi- 
ator brush, and the space behind and below them 
should be dusted at the same time. 

Dusting of classrooms should be done after 
sufficient time has elapsed to allow the dust to 
settle thoroughly and before the rooms are again 
occupied. Woodwerk should be dusted on Satur- 
days. Walls, ceilings, pictures and radiators 


should be dusted on Saturdays and during the 
vacation periods. 


Scrubbing and Mopping: 

Linoleum covered floors or other special floor 
coverings should not be mopped or scrubbed with 
soap and water as this is injurious. A floor clean- 
er, consisting of liquid cleanser disinfectant and 
a preservative, such as wax or asphaltum or some 
petroleum base, should be used. 

Oiled wood floors should be scrubbed with soap 
and water and immediately oiled again, allowing 
only sufficient time for the wood to dry between 
scrubbing and oiling. 

Linoleum classroom floors should be mopped 
and waxed three times a year and corridors 
monthly. 

Oiled classroom floors should be scrubbed and 
oiled three times a year and oiled corridor floors 
once each month. 

Entrances and connecting corridors and stair- 
ways during rainy weather should be mopped 
daily and in some cases twice daily. 

Clinics, cafeterias, kitchens and such places 
should be mopped daily. 

Cleaning and Polishing of Woodwork and 
Furniture: 

All woodwork and furniture should be washed 
with soap and water and polished with a good 
grade of furniture polish at least three times a 
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year. Floor oil or any other greasy material 
should never be used on woodwork or furniture. 

When woodwork or furniture has_ been 
scratched or marred a liquid wax should be used 
instead of furniture polish. 

Only cheesecloth or soft woolen cloth should be 
used for polishing or waxing furniture. 

Cleaning of Windows and Other Glass: 

Windows should be washed on the outside at 
least three times a year. All windows should be 
washed on the inside once a month. 

Glass in doors should be washed twice weekly. 

Glass in cupboards, cases, mirrors and parti- 
tions should be washed once each week. 

Transoms, glass in pictures, electric light fix- 
tures and skylights should be washed three times 
a year. 

Windows and other glass may be washed dur- 
ing school hours when such work will not inter- 
fere with special work being conducted in the 
classroom or clinic. 

Cleaning of Window Shades: 

All window shades should be cleaned at least 
twice each year and by a special worker, in addi- 
tion to the regular staff of custodians. Shades 
made of ducking, whipcord or similar material 
should be renovated, placed in a washing machine 
with a solution of warm water and linseed oil 
soap and thoroughly washed. They should then 
be thoroughly rinsed in warm water and ironed 


dry. 


Toilet Cleaning: 

Toilet floors should be cleaned daily by both 
sweeping and mopping. 

Toilet bowls, seats and urinals should be cleaned 





This group of buildings comprises the junior, senior, vocational trade and night school group at Hamtramck, Mich. 
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at least once each day and when ventilation is 
poor, twice a day. 

Toilet room floors should not only be flushed 
with a hose daily but should be scrubbed with a 
scrubbing brush. 

Bowls, urinals and seats should be scrubbed 
with cleansing powder as often as any odor is 
detected, in addition to the daily cleaning. Disin- 
fectants shall not be used in place of scrubbing. 


Cleaning of Drinking Fountains, Sinks and 
Lavatories: 

All drinking fountains, sinks and lavatories 
should be scrubbed daily with detergent or some 
equally effective abrasive cleaner. When lava- 
tories are used excessively such cleaning should 
be done twice each day. 


Heating and Ventilating: 


Firing should be done from a wheelbarrow or 
coal truck. Coal should not be dumped on the 
floor in front of furnaces. 

Attention should be given furnaces every half 
hour during the firing period, beginning early 
enough to have the building up to temperature 
when the children arrive. All fires should be 
banked as soon in the afternoon or evening as 
this can be done without cooling the building be- 
fore classes are dismissed. 

Each hour during the day a record of room 
temperature should be made from the reading 
taken on the Caliscope or Telatherm. 

No coal dust or dirt should be allowed on the 
floors of the furnace room. This room should be 
as clean as any classroom. 

Coal should be wet several times a day to pre- 
vent dust and to aid in combustion of volatile 
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Filters keep the air clean and custodians keep the filters clean and also the floor of the gymnasium. Hence floor 
burns have less damaging effect. 


matter. Furnace room floors should be flushed 
and swept several times each day. 

Ashes should be drawn each day after school 
closes, and should always be removed so that 
dust does not escape during the process. 

Plenum chambers should be flushed down each 
week and the tops of the furnaces flushed off. 

Fan rooms should be cleaned each day and all 
dirt and dust removed. They should never be 
used to store material of any kind. 

Air filters must be cleaned daily. Each day 
at least 10 per cent of the total number of cells 
should be thoroughly washed with hot water and 
oiled. The next day these cells should be replaced 
and others removed for cleaning. 

The new custodian having now received com- 
plete information as to what is expected of him, 
sets to work under the immediate direction of 
the building custodian. It is presumed that he 
will be capable of teaching the newcomer all the 
intricacies of the job in hand. 

It often develops, however, that something of 
a rather complicated nature arises. There must 
be a procedure for handling such cases. The build- 
ing principal is informed of the situation by the 
chief custodian of that building, as it may be nec- 
essary to make an educational! shift for the time 
being. The principal requests the services of the 
maintenance engineer. 

The maintenance engineer is expert in handling 
all such problems, having been trained to meet 
varying situations of a maintenance and operat- 
ing nature. He immediately visits the building 





in question, reports to the principal and, with the 
chief custodian, seeks a solution of the problem. 
His recommendations are immediately made to 
the building principal and if it is possible to carry 
them out with the staff on hand, they are put into 
effect. If otherwise, and specialists from outside 
must be obtained, the building principal requisi- 
tions such services in the usual manner, giving a 
full report of the situation to be met. The re- 
quisition is transmitted to the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of finance and with a complete 
service report at hand there need be no further 
delay. Service is demanded immediately and the 
plant held up as little as possible. 


Difficulties Are Analyzed 


Whenever possible, the chief custodian is pres- 
ent when the service man arrives in order to 
assist him. Furthermore, a complete study of 
the specific difficulty is made at the time and the 
chief custodian learns how to repair that particu- 
lar thing so that further service calls may be 
reduced in number. 

Thus we see that the Hamtramck schools exist 
for the instruction of the children. All agents 
serve to further that purpose. All changes are 


made with that philosophy in mind. All agents 
involved in the educational process are informed 
as to the progress of the building maintenance, 
and children are not inconvenienced without a 
complete understanding of the reason therefor. 
Since the adoption of the new code by the Ham- 
tramck schools, considerable attention has been 
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paid to appraisal. Four forms are recognized in the 
code. The first, or Level A, is that which is based 
on presentiment or a hunch. The second, or Level 
B, proceeds through a collection of readily avail- 
able facts interpreted in terms of training and ex- 
perience. The third, or Level C, is the judgment 
that is based on inconclusive trial of the activity 
or practice. The fourth, or Level D, is the judg- 
ment that is based upon the results of conclusive 
evidence secured through scientific experimenta- 
tion. Whenever possible, the Hamtramck schools 
try to appraise all of their activities upon Level D. 
At the outset this is rather difficult. 

The maintenance engineer has been charged 
with developing techniques that will permit of this 
objective appraisal. Buildings are frequently in- 
spected with a view to scientific appraisal. The 
chief consideration is the enhancement of the in- 
structional process. The Caliscope assists in ob- 
taining objectivity of measurement as does the 
Telatherm. Objective evidence concerning each 
building is sent to the chief engineer weekly, and 
based on this, a study of conditions within the 
building is made. Personal visitation by the 
maintenance engineer and the principal serves as 
an additional check. Buildings must be clean, 
they must be warm but not too warm, they must 
be attributes to the instructional process. 

Hamtramck has its own peculiar problems. 
What works in Hamtramck may not work else- 
where. Suffice it is to say, however, that the oper- 
ating budget as far as personnel is concerned 
totals $56,000 for thirty-two men, who serve nine 
different units and care for 11,000 children and 
8,500 adults. The Hamtramck schools are open 
from 6:30 a.m. until 10 p.m. every day. They 
exist to serve the citizens of Hamtramck. There- 
fore considering the volume of traffic and the 
time schedule as adopted, the Hamtramck board 
of education considers that its custodial service is 
efficient. 





School-Board Handbook Replete 
With Valuable Information 


The 1928-29 Handbook of the Martinsville 
schocls prepared by the school board of Martins- 
ville, Ind., has been distributed. The book is pub- 
lished primarily to acquaint the people with their 
schools. The introduction follows: 

“Many changes have come about during the 
last few years in an effort to give every child the 
largest possible training for our complex civiliza- 
tion. Not many years ago only the few completed 


high school; now nearly all desire to do so. Then 
the stress was placed on preparation to enter col- 
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lege; now training to insure physical vigor, sturdy 
character and to assist in the choice of occupation 
is given equal attention. 

“When much money is required to support an 
educational program, citizens are rightly inter- 
ested in the efficient management of the schools. 
They will find here a discussion on the cost of the 
schools, a comparison of costs in our own and 
other communities, statements of how the money 
is raised and the purpose for which it is ex- 
pended. 

“The bulletin will also assist prospective patrons 
in deciding on a school for the coming year. It 
will enable them to determine the standing of 
the school, the courses that are offered and the 
opportunities for training in leadership. They 
will be interested in studying the library and 
other equipment that are so essential to good 
work. They will also want to know what care is 
taken in the preservation of the health and what 
means are provided for the physical education of 
the pupils. 

“The bulletin should be invaluable to all pupils. 
It is scarcely possible for them to know all of 
the opportunities offered in a present day school 
system. It is the common experience to have 
a graduate say that he could have planned his 
work much better if he had known of certain con- 
ditions a year or two before. All such informa- 
tion is found in this book. The pupils should 
read it carefully, then consult with the principal 
or superintendent to be sure that he is getting 
the maximum training offered by this school. 
Every pupil should keep his handbook for ref- 
erence throughout the school year.” 





Grounding Future College Students 
in the Essentials of English 


Appointed to consider ways and means of a 
better correlating between high-school and uni- 
versity work, a committee in Seattle, Wash., re- 
ports that university freshmen show the follow- 
ing weaknesses in English: 

Lack of ability to react to their reading; lack 
of ability to gather information on a given topic 
and to organize it logically ; ignorance or careless- 
ness in regard to the essentials of correct compo- 
sition form—spelling, punctuation, grammar; 
lack of pride in standards of expression, written 
and oral. 

The committee suggests that high schools re- 
quire more written compositions, especially of 
the informational type, giving practice in collect- 
ing, digesting and organizing material to produce 
intelligent work of university standard. 
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Should the Junior College Unite 
With the Senior High School?’ 


The significance of such a fusion of units as is here suggested 
lies in the fact that it will hasten the incorporation of 
two years more of general training into public education 


By FREDERICK EBY, DIREcToR oF THE SUMMER SESSION, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


EARS ago we had a neat and simple ar- 

rangement of schools which seemed perfect 

enough for all purposes—eight grades below, 
a four-year high school in the middle and above 
a four-year college for the intelligentsia. These 
had been tied somewhat loosely together into what 
we termed a system. 

Under the stress of our complex civilization 
and the impact of new educational ideas this 
system has during the past quarter century 
broken into a number of smaller sections. Some 
years ago the administrative specialists assured 
us the final word in organization was the 6-3-3-4 
plan and this was adopted in many places. About 
that time the public junior college arrived and 
the specialists grew strangely silent in regard to 
the 6-3-3 formula. Soon many other varieties 
appeared. There were the 8-4-2-2, the 6-3-3-2-2, 
the 6-2-4-4, the 6-2-4-2-2, the 7-2-3-2-2. 


Present Situation Is Deplored 


I have no knowledge how many varieties of or- 
ganization a student of the subject may find. That 
this condition of disintegration is ruinous, in- 
defensible and intolerable, no one will doubt for 
a single moment. One of the bad features of 
this condition is that the very people who should 
deplore it most profoundly are the chief agents 
forcing a continuance of the situation. 

So far as I have learned, all the authorities on 
educational administration, such as Koos, Leon- 
ard, Proctor, Zook and Ewing, are now unanimous 
in urging the 6-4-4 plan of reorganization. By 
this plan the senior high school and junior college 
are fused into a new unit. It is my purpose at 
this time to discuss the question of the organiza- 
tion of this new unit under three heads: the ad- 
vantage of fusion, the progress of fusion, the 
limitations of fusion. 

At the outset we are confronted by the para- 
doxical situation of the junior college. All who 
have given unbiased consideration to the evolu- 
tion of secondary education in this country during 


*Read at a meeting of the American Association of Junior Colleges. 


the last fifty years have reached the following 
conclusions: 

1. That the first two years of the standard 
college belong by right to the field of secondary 
instruction. 

2. That the junior college is only one of sev- 
eral symptoms of a far-reaching movement 
brought about by profound causes universally 
operative over a long period of time. 

3. That while the movement that produced the 
junior college is here and here to stay, the two- 
year institution cannot be a finality. It arose as 
an expedient to take care of an underlying situa- 
tion, but it has now been in operation long enough 
to display its inherent weaknesses. A period of 
two years is too short to mature the fruits of 
college training; too short to form college friend- 
ships; to develop a healthy esprit de corps; to 
give scope for the development of leadership; to 
leave a vital impression on a student’s character 
and life; to organize effective vocational guidance. 

Although even its enemies acknowledge that the 
movement is here to stay, and although they must 
agree that it is of a piece with secondary educa- 
tion, nevertheless the junior college is being forci- 
bly restrained from uniting with the other sec- 
ondary school. 


Older Organization an Educational Accident 


Our former 8-4-4 plan of educational organiza- 
tion has nothing sacred, venerable or universal 
about it. It arose two or three generations ago, 
chiefly in an accidental way, and was confined to 
the American continent. As a system it was con- 
demned soon after it was organized because it 
wasted two years or more of the time of students 
going through college. It had neither scientific 
nor historic reasons for existing. Its passing 
away need therefore excite no alarm, except 
among sentimentalists and _ those scholastic 
morons who are too phlegmatic to readjust their 
habits of thought and conduct to new and more 
effective educational methods. 

Similarly, the present character of the standard 
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college is a recent product. During the past cen- 
tury it became the victim of a maladjustment that 
now threatens its integrity and in fact its ex- 
istence. The following are two recent statements 
from eminent authorities in regard to the present 
status of the arts college: 

President Samuel Capen writes: “The Ameri- 
can college is a paradox. It is more severely 
criticized than any other institution in the educa- 
tional system, and it is more popular than any 
other. It is the heart of university education and 
it is the seat of most of the serious diseases that 
afflict universities. Men and women everywhere 
prize their college connections above all other 
connections, and yet these connections are the 
least demonstrably useful to them. The college 
is the most vulnerable institution that we have, 
and it is the most vital. Because we love it we 
chasten it. It has hardly responded to the chasten- 
ing at all, but we love it still.’” 


Dean Laing’s View of the Arts College 


The second statement is from Dean Gordon J. 
Laing, of the graduate school of the University 
of Chicago: “The old four-year college is a fail- 
ure; it is a relic of the past; it is cumbering the 
field of education; it belongs to the archeology of 
pedagogy; it should be appropriately classified, 
neatly labeled and put away in a museum. The 
four years of the present organization do not form 
a unit. They consist of two stages—that of the 
freshman and sophomore years on the one hand, 
and that of the junior and senior years, on the 
other. In the former we have the now familiar 
institution of the junior college; in the latter we 
have the initial years of the university in the 
strict sense of the term. There is a distinct cleav- 
age between the two.” 

The standard arts college, especially in the 
larger universities, has become a monstrosity. It 
consists of two distinct halves, incompatible in 
aims, methods, ideals, spirit and discipline. Half 
of its work is secondary in aim and introductory 
in fact, and belongs to the general or exploratory 
phase of culture. The upper half is advanced or 
specialized and rightly affiliates with university 
or professional instruction. 

The freshmen and many of the sophomores are 
still children who sadly need the restraints of 
college life as it originally was but is no longer. 
They need a fairly fixed curriculum, close contact 
with instructors, the inspiration of strong per- 
sonalities, a method of instruction transitional 
between that of the high school and the lecture 
system, and, above all, the continuance of super- 
vised study. Students of this grade are entirely 
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out of place in a university environment. They 
are yet in the preparatory stage of training; the 
driving, controlling power of a life career has not 
begun to function within them. 

The students of the upper years are more self- 
controlled, or ought to be, and have a professional 
interest to guide their studies. 

The truth of the matter is that the standard 
college is dead, and does not seem to know it. As 
a corpse it displays a startling amount of vitality. 
Moreover it is showing an ugly disposition in 
staying the forces of its own dissolution, and es- 
pecially in refusing to permit its two members 
to hasten on to new alliances. This point is in- 
troduced to combat the view that the junior col- 
lege is merely a replica of the lower half of a 
permanent and ideal institution and must for 
this reason continue its identity unchanged. 

The supreme significance of the new union of 
the senior high school and junior college lies in 
the fact that it will complete the American pub- 
lic-school system. The high school was at best 
a makeshift and cannot be the final word or the 
copestone of secondary-school organization for 
this country. Union of the senior high school with 
the junior college will hasten the full incorpora- 
tion of two years more of general training into 
public education. 


Advantages of Fusion 


America is now passing through the birth 
pangs of a new system of education founded upon 
scientific principles and sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to meet the needs of our vast people as we 
swing into the future. We have reached the 
time when half measures and makeshifts need no 
longer be resorted to. Our wealth, leisure and 
cultural needs demand the creation of educational 
facilities for all stages of life in a scientific and 
efficient form of organization. We are abun- 
dantly able to provide the most perfect means of 
general education for every American ‘child who 
has been born with intellectual capacity to profit 
by such training. The high school is outgrown. 
However far above the high school the new com- 
pletion point of general education should be 
placed, we are in duty bound to place it. 

The formation of the new unit and its accept- 
ance as the last word in the organization of a 
complete system of public institutions will have 
several important effects: It will stabilize the 
public junior college; it will add prestige; more 
students will receive higher training; it will do 
away with the fee system. Let us dwell a moment 
on each of these advantages. 

Fully identified with public education the col- 
lege will be stabilized and made permanent. Al- 
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most everywhere, except in California, these in- 
stitutions are dependent upon tuition fees for a 
large part, if not all, of the cost of maintenance. 
In many states they are still in the experimental 
stage. There is a high degree of uncertainty in 
many places as to their future and many of them 
are holding on from year to year with enfeebled 
power and with little assurance of their continu- 
ance. Fusion with the senior high school will 
remove all doubt as to their full acceptance as a 
part of our public system of schools. 

Again, union will add greatly to. the prestige 
of this new institution. It still labors under a 
heavy handicap of doubt and suspicion as to the 
real merits of its work. Many parents whose 
support is highly desirable decline to send their 
children to the local junior college fearing that 
its training is inferior, and will poorly prepare 
them for advanced studies. Incorporation with 
the senior high school will strengthen public con- 
fidence with regard to the quality of the college 
work. 

The consolidation of these two units, doing 
away with the present break at the end of the 
twelfth grade, will result in holding a larger 
number of students a year or two longer in school. 
To be sure there are some supercilious critics 
who now bewail the increase of college students. 
They believe that college training should be re- 
served for the 5 per cent of the population with 
the highest I Q. 

A more sympathetic and wiser view will regard 
these institutions as the long heralded colleges 
of the people, bringing new educational oppor- 
tunity to many who have never dared to aspire 
to college training. Investigations show that at 
least 50 per cent and in some cases 80 per cent 
of the students enrolled would never have gone 
beyond the high school had the local public col- 
lege not presented the opportunity. 


Fee System Is Undemocratic 


We call these institutions “public,” but almost 
everywhere except in California tuition fees are 
exacted. The fee system in education is undemo- 
cratic and unAmerican. Years ago it was out- 
lawed from the various states, so far as public 
schools are concerned. It has no place in a public 
college. When fully incorporated into public edu- 
cation, America will offer a free education to all 
her children, from the kindergarten to the pro- 
fessional school. 

College spirit is intangible, baffling, impossible 
to define, but it is a real and powerful force. 
Vigorous and successful is the institution that has 
it; drab and inferior the school that has it not. 
Age, traditions handed on from generation to gen- 
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eration, ideals wrought into the texture of the 
school are essential to its creation. It is more to 
be desired than endowments, buildings, appa- 
ratus, but it cannot be taught or bought. It has 
a distinctive contribution to make to the char- 
acter and personality of every student, and I sin- 
cerely doubt whether it is possible to overestimate 
the value of this contribution. 

Some private junior colleges have fair college 
spirit; few public junior colleges have it. Two 
years is too short a time in which to absorb the 
traditions, the atmosphere, the ideals, the atti- 
tudes essential to the forming of college spirit. 
The new four-year college will offer far more 
suitable conditions for fostering such a spirit. 

Consolidation will produce a student body large 
enough to develop a healthy college spirit. Most 
of the present junior colleges are small and unim- 
pressive. Out of 129 public and state junior col- 
leges last year, 45 per cent had less than 100 
students; the smallest had 20, the largest 3,014. 

Most of these institutions are too small to 
engage with much success in those extra-curricu- 
lar activities so dear to the adolescent heart. 
Joined to the eleventh and twelfth grades they 
will have student bodies sufficiently large for all 
the excitements of a healthy college life. 


New College Must Be Independent 


As a two-year institution, the college can never 
be anything but a connecting link, a bleak and 
infertile isthmus joining the high school and the 
regular arts college. It cannot feel the verve of 
independent being or develop self-respect. It will 
remain a dependent, imitative, servile thing, trot- 
ting obediently at the heels of the higher insti- 
tutions, and pecked at from behind by the high 
schools. If it is worthy to live at all, it must be 
accorded a chance to live its own life, sublimate 
its own genius, formulate its own aims, build 
esprit de corps and control its own curriculum. 
As the copestone of liberal education it ought to 
become the most dignified and useful member in 
our educational machinery. 

The new unit has a sound philosophic basis. 
The most fundamental assumption of twentieth 
century educational philosophy is that the proc- 
esses of human growth condition education. In 
fact we regard education as controlled develop- 
ment. Powers, skill, habits, knowledge are not 
poured into the child from without, they are 
evolved within him by the unfolding of his native 
ability. Educators have but a short while since 
come to understand the nature of development. It 
is not a uniform process of gradual unfolding; it 
takes place by epochs, by special stages, alternat- 
ing periods of activity and relative quiesence. 
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This fact of stages or levels, whether rightly or 
wrongly, has dominated the new organization of 
our schools in the regrouping of the grades. 
Kindergarten, primary, elementary school and the 
new junior high school have been organized on 
this principle. The junior high school has been 
organized to minister to that stormy and change- 
ful period of puberty, from the age of eleven or 
twelve to the age of fifteen or sixteen years. That 
leaves middle adolescence, from about the age of 
sixteen to twenty years, to be divided between the 
senior high school and junior college. This period 
begins after the crises of pubescence have passed. 
It is marked by a number of significant physi- 
ological, psychological and social phenomena. 
Above all it is crucial for the emergence of per- 
sonality, the securing of a Weltanschauung, the 
adventuring into higher social life. 


Middl Is Critical Period 


Adolescence 


Middle adolescence is the age of great decisions. 
The deepest decisions of life are confronted at 
this era, and permanent choices are made which 
determine the future, and affect every feature of 
the rapidly congealing personality. Nine-tenths 
of our youth settle at this stage their life attitude 
in regard to religious beliefs and practices. 
Ideals are never so pure, lofty, uncompromised 
and imperative. The most enduring as well as 
the deepest friendships are formed, intelligence 
reaches its climax, and for all normal individuals 
the mating instinct with its secondary and asso- 
ciated phenomena begins to dominate the mind 
and will. It is above all others the era when the 
main feature of personality, the lifelong habits of 
thought and action are determined. Along with 
all these other decisions a final choice of vocation 
is made, and the life career motive becomes the 
impelling force. 

In view of such profound facts this stage of 
training should be made the subject of searching 
study on the part of educators in order to plan 
effective training. Continuity of educational aims 
and efforts is essential at this stage of develop- 
ment. 

Men are ofttimes the victims of their concepts, 
tricked by words and definitions. Think of a 
“college man” in the abstract and a certain set 
of conditions and ideas arise in thought, call him 
a “high-school student” and a very different 
series of ideas occupy the mind. He graduates in 
June and becomes a freshman in September, but 
how vastly superior he has suddenly become! As 
a “college man” all things are changed. As by 
some torch of magic he is suddenly ready for 
advanced university methods. He will learn of 
the latest developments in science or history from 
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formal lectures which the professor may have 
written twenty years ago. Some one has defined 
college as a place where knowledge is transmitted 
from the notebook of the professor to the note- 
book of the student without passing through the 
mind of either of them. Part of the lecture may 
go through the freshman’s brain but little finds 
lodgment there. He acquires the habit of taking 
notes, not the habit of getting ideas. 

As a matter of fact no break should occur in 
the evolution of the middle adolescent that calls 
for a radical change in his treatment. He is just 
as callow, as immature, as incapable of self-direc- 
tion in September as he was three months before. 
The amazing transformation that is supposed to 
have taken place in passing from graduation to 
the freshman class has failed to occur. Let no 
one then be longer deceived by the mere use of 
class terms. 

In this connection I wish to call attention to the 
one fact that above and beyond all others is in my 
judgment the most compelling in its significance 
in this whole field of thinking. I refer to the 
decrease in the age of high-school graduation and 
college entrance during the past quarter century. 
The age of entrants has fallen in general a year 
or more. This means that to-day we are teaching 
in the colleges the age group of students who in 
former years would have been seniors in the high 
schools. These youngsters are coming up to the 
colleges to take freshman work but they do not 
possess the mature experience of the freshman of 
former years. 


Will Prove More Economical 


The creation of public colleges of this character 
will reduce the cost of this grade of education to 
society. There have been those who insisted on 
a sharp and complete separation of the junior 
college from the local high school. The standard- 
izing agencies are less rigorous and generally do 
not require complete separation. At present the 
most common rule reads in this way: 

“The work of the junior college shall be organ- 
ized on a college as distinct from a high-school 
basis, so as to secure equivalence in prerequisites, 
scope and thoroughness in the work done in the 
first two years of a standard college.” 

Carried to its logical conclusion separation will 
lead to the erection of hundreds of new buildings, 
the equipment of new laboratories, libraries, gym- 
nasiums and other expensive features in a mod- 
ern plant. All of this will demand more money 
for overhead and for administration. With few 
exceptions, more or less accidental, only the col- 
leges in the large cities have separate plants. 
Ninety per cent or more are housed with the local 
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high school and are using the high-school li- 
braries and laboratories. This condition is un- 
satisfactory and leads to irritation, not to men- 
tion the fact that in some states it is done without 
legal warrant. 

Either we must completely unify the senior 
high school and junior colleges, or, if the advan- 
tages of separation are so great, we must cal! 
upon the public for a vast expenditure for en- 
tirely separate plants. If this latter solution of 
the problem is chosen, the idea that junior-college 
training is a normal climax to public education 
is untenable. Only the larger or wealthier locali- 
ties will be able to afford a separate plant for 
these two years of secondary instruction. 


How Will Fusion Affect Scholarship? 


On the other hand if the junior colleges con- 
tinue to be housed with the high school, but are 
separate in organization there remains not only 
the irritations incident to two keeping house in 
the same building, but the expense of two sets of 
administrative officers. There is but one conclu- 
sion possible, and that is, union will prove more 
economical to the American public. The arbi- 
trary separation of these two institutions cannot 
be justified in view of these facts. 

Let no one feel any alarm with reference to 
scholarship. One may without a touch of cyni- 
cism say that conditions can be made no worse 
than they are. The unfortunate break that has 
long obtained between high school and college has 
been detrimental. Fusion with the senior high 
school will allow three salutary changes: 

1. It will emphasize the creation of more ad- 
vanced curricula for those students who ought 
not, will not, must not go to college for a degree. 

2. It will allow more continuity of training in 
all subjects for all students by eliminating the 
present break between the high school and the 
junior college years. , 

3. It will help to eliminate duplication in the 
present high-school and college courses. 

The possibilities for creating new and better 
courses of training for those students who will 
not go higher is evident and requires no argument 
at this time. I wish, however, for a moment to 
emphasize the value of greater continuity. 


An examination of the studies taken by many 


students during the last two years of the high 
school and the first two years of college resemble 
futuristic landscape paintings. Just at the age 
when the student should be held to steady, per- 
sistent effort and consecutive thinking we impose 
upon him an organization that encourages him to 
flounder from course to course, from subject to 
subject, and from one school to another. He 
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comes out with a hodgepodge, a smattering of a 
number of subjects, but he is not trained to study, 
because he acquires neither the habits nor the 
instruments of further study. 

Again, the opportunity to deal with the cur- 
ricula of these four years unhampered by the divi- 
sions of high school and college ought soon to 
result in the elimination of duplication. In this 
connection let me quote the conclusion reached by 
Koos in regard to overlapping between the high 
school and college: 

“The actual repetition of materials can hardly 
be less than a full sixth to a fifth of all the work 
taken in the high school. This is equiva- 
lent to from two-thirds to four-fifths of a high- 
school year. Even after allowance is made for 
some measure of review to add to such fixation of 
fundamental skills as can be accomplished only 
by means of extended drill, what remains is a 
big price to pay for our attempts to divide sec- 
ondary education between two separate institu- 
tions.’” 

That the four-year public college ought to be- 
come the norm for the organization of all sec- 
ondary education in this country seems apparent. 
Certain limitations to the formation of public col- 
leges of this character must be considered. Some 
of those limitations are merely contingent, others 
are probably fundamental. That all schools will 
or ought to conform to the new model of organi- 
zation does not at all follow. 


Disadvantages of Fusion 


First, let me say that comparatively few places 
can furnish a sufficient body of students to justify 
the offering of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years. The California law requires an average 
daily attendance of seventy-five students in a 
junior college for participation in the state sup- 
port. If anything, this figure is too low for ef- 
fective and economical offerings. Small high 
schools may well continue as they are with the 
twelfth as their highest grade. 

Again, even when the fusion is justified, it may 
take a long time to work out. Several places have 
practically wrecked the success of the junior col- 
lege by miscalculating the difficulties. A great 
amount of prejudice is at times found in the fac- 
ulty of the high school. Teachers are keenly sen- 
sitive to their prestige, to their prerogatives. 
They have a high sense of dignity which can be 
easily insuited. High-school pupils, especially of 
the upper classes, are equally touchy. The people, 
too, in many places do not understand the solid 
philosophy of the junior college. They are proud 
enough of the high school, but the junior college 
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leaves them cold and suspicious. All these are 
factors that must be dealt with. 

Other limitations may be listed: 

1. Cities with two or more high schools will 
find it impracticable to add the college years to 
each high school. This condition may prove 
merely a temporary situation. As more pupils 
seek instruction beyond the high-school level it 
may be found advisable to follow the new type in 
each high school. 

2. Junior colleges that draw their students 
from a number of high schools none of which is 
very large, might well continue on the two-year 
basis. 

8. Highly specialized junior colleges offering 
vocational training, such as the Crane Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago, might well continue on the present 
plan. 

Should the junior college be consolidated with 
a regular four-year high school? In my judg- 
ment every effort at such a consolidation should 
be summarily discouraged. Experience has fur- 
nished positive evidence that this type of work 
cannot be done efficiently in connection with the 
standard high school. It has been attempted in 
a number of states for more than thirty years 
and in few cases has it survived and been success- 
ful. 


Location of College Is Important 


There are good reasons for this failure. The 
students of the first two years of the high school 
and of the junior college are not congenial 
groups. 

Attention is centered on the high school to the 
neglect of the college or vice versa. An analogous 
case is found in the graduate schools of the uni- 
versities which are attached to strongly en- 
trenched colleges of arts. They have been too 
frequently academic parasites living off the col- 
leges. At the same time they have suffered from 
the traditions, methods, aims and spirit of the 
arts colleges with which they are associated. 

The location of the college in the city is no 
trifling matter. Because the new college forms 
an essential part of the public-school system is 
no good reason for building its plant alongside 
the other schools. This is calculated to turn stu- 
dents from the institution. If you find your 
seventeen and eighteen-year-old child seeking 
companionship with those of thirteen and four- 
teen years send for a psychoanalyst. That youth 
is subnormal. These groups do not naturally care 
to intermingle. The psychological and social 
nature of middle adolescents calls for change and 
attractive environment. To tie them to the same 
location through all the fourteen years of school- 
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ing is boring and depressing to growing youths. 
The public college should occupy one of the best 
locations in the city, away from other schools. 

An institution organized on the four-year basis 
was first attempted some years ago at Hibbing, 
Minn., but was soon discontinued and left no 
trace. Two places are now recognized as the lead- 
ers in the development of the four-year public 
college; Pasadena, Calif., and Hillsboro, Texas. 

Several other junior colleges in Texas have 
taken steps looking to reorganization on the four- 
year plan. I may also call attention to the fact 
that many of the state junior colleges have 
contemplated this form of organization for a 
number of years, and I need not refer to the inter- 
esting experiments in one of our private institu- 
tions, Stephens College in Missouri. 

The question of how this fusion will affect 
standard colleges and universities will arise in 
many minds. No one can answer with assurance 
at this time. I can remind you, however, that 
colleges and universities are older than any gov- 
ernment in the world, except perhaps the Japa- 
nese. Educational institutions have marvelous 
powers of adaptation; they have more lives than 
the feline species. Changes will come slowly. 
For an indefinite time the colleges will con- 
tinue to serve certain types of students. One 
may expect that freshman and _ sophomore 
students will gradually decrease in the larger 
institutions and will ultimately disappear, but 
greater numbers will enroll for advanced work. 
The stronger institutions and teachers’ col- 
leges will then take students through from the 
present junior year to the mastership degrees. 
The universities will place their emphasis upon 
productive scholarship and the training of pro- 
fessional students confining their work to the 
masters’ and doctors’ degrees. 
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Why the South Should Invest in 


Vocational 


Education* 


No educational program is complete that does not pro- 
vide the opportunity for every boy and girl to acquire 
proficiency in some productive or wage earning pursuit 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN, DIREcTOR oF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, STATE OF GEORGIA 


EVER in any equal length of time have so 
N many changes taken place in our mode of 
living as have occurred since the opening 
of the twentieth century. During the past 
twenty-five years the standard of living and the 
means by which people make a living have been 
completely revolutionized. It is important that 
educators understand these changes and their 
significance in order that they may develop edu- 
cational programs that will meet present day 
needs and help solve the problems of to-day and 
to-morrow. 
As one illustration of the changes to which I 
refer, I would remind you that the automobile 
has come into general use during this brief pe- 


*An address delivered before the Virginia Vocational Association, 
Richmond, Virginia, November 28, 1928. 


riod. All of us realize that the automobile has 
provided a pleasant means of travel, has short- 
ened distances and has provided more efficient 
facilities for the transportation of commodities. 
These, however, are but the superficial and obvi- 
ous effects. More fundamental and far-reaching 
is the fact that the development of this great 
industry has provided employment, at relatively 
high wages, for hundreds of thousands of our 
countrymen. No person who has not given spe- 
cific thought to problems of employment has any 
conception of the magnitude of this industry and 
the effect that it has had upon national progress 
and prosperity. 

Carrying this thought one step further, the 
men employed in the automobile business, at six 
or more dollars a day, have been able to buy more 





Learning a trade becomes a pleasant pastime when the pupils are allowed to make articles for their own use. 
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Training in typewriting and dictaphone operation gives 


clothing and better homes, have gone to the 
movies oftener and have kept their children in 
school for a longer period. This and similar de- 
velopments, such as the radio and the airplane, 
have stimulated business and industry and 
brought us to the present unprecedented period 
of prosperity. 

The most fundamental evidence of our pros- 
perity is the great expansion in industry and 
manufacturing. As an example, in 1914 the value 
of manufactured products produced in this coun- 
try was twenty-three million dollars, in 1926 this 
had increased to sixty-two million. 

Few people realize that in this period of re- 
markable expansion the greatest development has 
taken place in the South. The growth in manu- 
facturing, for example, in the Southern states 
during the past ten years has been going forward 
at a rate one-and-one-half times as fast as that 
for the nation as a whole. This growth has been 
reflected in new churches and schools, better 
homes and everything that goes to promote cul- 
ture and worth while living. The old order of 
things in the South is passing away and we stand 
at the dawning of a new day. This new day is 
welcomed by the South. 

The viewpoint of any people is influenced by 
economic conditions. There was a time when the 
South, which represents one-third of the nation’s 
area, possessed 44 per cent of the nation’s wealth. 
At that time the South had more than money— it 
had the preeminent influence and_ unlimited 


pupils the speed and confidence essential in business. 


power, as well as the culture and learning, that 
money makes possible. This prosperity was based 
upon the income from agriculture, and was possi- 
ble on account of the happy adjustment that 
existed throughout the world in the occupations 
through which men made a living. It was in 
this period that the ideals of the South were 
formed. Excellent ideals they were, but as far 
as they relate to education, they must be adjusted 
to meet the problems of to-day and those of to- 
morrow. 


How the South Is Changing 


As an evidence of the way in which occupations 
and incomes in the Southern states are shifting, 
it may be pointed out that in the year 1900 
Georgia’s income from agriculture was 104 mil- 
lion dollars and the income from factories in that 
state was 94 million dollars. By the year 1927 
the revenue from farming had increased to 339 
million dollars, but the value of manufactured 
products had reached the immense sum of 648 
million. Similar changes have taken place 
throughout the South. Several of the Southern 
states each year realize more than a billion dol- 
lars from their factories. 

All these figures make an inspiring picture. 
But there is another side to the story. First, 
farmers are in distress throughout the country 
and almost 50 per cent of the farm population 
live in the South. Second, while industry is 
rapidly expanding in the South most of the work- 
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Boys derive a thrill from “dipping their hands in printer’s ink” and some find this training to be of great value. 
Here is shown the print shop at the Lake Junior High School, Denver, Colo. 


ers are unskilled, and wages, generally speaking, 
are comparatively low. 

These are economic problems. They can be 
solved by education—but not solely by the type of 
public education that prepares boys and girls for 
college. 

Herbert Hoover says, ‘‘ Education is democ- 
racy’s most important business.” This statement 
implies that education is primarily preparation 
for citizenship. If this is true, no educational 
program is complete that does not provide the 
opportunity for every boy and girl, regardless of 
the calling he or she may wish to follow, to ac- 
quire proficiency in some productive or wage 
earning pursuit. 

The leading educators of the United States ac- 
cepted this principle when they set up the seven 
cardinal objectives of education, but, as Mark 
Twain said about the weather, very few of them, 
especially in some parts of the South, have done 
much about it. 

Perhaps those charged with the responsibility 
for developing vocational education programs are 
at fault. Our programs may not have been defi- 
nitely formulated or effectively presented. 

Briefly I should like to suggest what I consider 
an effective vocational education program for a 
Southern state. 

This program will be presented under the gen- 
eral classifications of agriculture, home economics 
and trade and industry. 

Before discussing this vocational program, 


there are two closely related phases of general 
education that should be considered. These are 
vocational guidance and industrial arts. 

In rural states, especially those where occu- 
pations are changing and multiplying as rapidly 
as they are in the South, vocational guidance is 
essential. The most important function of voca- 
tional guidance, it seems to me, is t6 -give in- 
formation about vocations so that an intelligent 
choice may be made. I have little sympathy with 
a program that is based largely upon obtaining 
the I Q of an individual and then informing him 
that his capacity indicates the ability to engage 
successfully in only a limited number of occupa- 
tions. To function completely a vocational guid- 
ance program should be supplemented by a com- 
plete program of vocational education. 


Rural Schools Need Industrial Arts Department 


Industrial arts is a broad and comprehensive 
term which embraces types of instruction that 
may begin at the primary grades and continue 
through college. This work, which includes such 
courses as shop work and manual training, is 
not vocational education, at least as vocational 
education is defined in the national vocational 
education act, but it does have great vocational 
value. Every junior and senior high school in 
the rural districts and small towns should main- 
tain an industrial arts department, and every 
urban school system should include a technical 
high school, as well housed and as adequately 
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equipped as the very best school plant in the city. 

Home economics courses in charge of well 
trained teachers with some practical background 
should be maintained in every school district. 
Probably no more practical organization than the 
cottage plan which has been developed in Vir- 
ginia can be found. Moreover, a program of 
adult education for home makers through eve- 
ning classes should be developed until every wife 
and mother may, if she desires, attend classes 
dealing with such pertinent subjects as child de- 


A class in architectural drawing at 


velopment and parental education, home financing 
and other modern problems dealing with family 
relations. 

In connection with a study of so-called farm 
relief, it is interesting to note that we have no 
more farmers in this country to-day than we had 
in 1900. Since that time our population has in- 
creased by more than forty-five million people, 
yet the same number of farmers feed our people 
to-day that were required to meet our needs when 
there were but seventy-five million people in this 
country. The explanation is that two farmers 
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to-day produce as much as three produced twenty- 
five years ago. 

The farming problem is a difficult one, other- 
wise the politicians of the country would have 
solved it years ago. While the government can 
and probably will aid the farmer in many ways, 
there can be no substitute for personal efficiency 
in all phases of this complex occupation. Not 


all of our rural boys should be encouraged to 
farm, but those who elect this calling should have 
the privilege of making preparation for it in 


the Calumet High School, Chicago. 


vocational departments of county and rural con- 
solidated schools. Such schools should be com- 
munity centers, and teachers of vocational agri- 
culture should interpret, through systematic 
instruction in evening classes for adult farmers, 
the information that the federal government and 
the states spend millions of dollars to obtain 
through their experiment stations and agricul- 
tural colleges. 

With respect to trade and industrial education, 
which perhaps represents the most neglected field 
of vocational education in the Southern states, I 
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Mechanical drawing class at the 


should like to plead especially for two types of 
schools. 

First, the state trade school. For the most part 
trade and industrial education should be carried 
Here in- 


on in part-time and evening classes. 
struction is given only to those persons who are 
already employed in the vocation for which train- 
ing is given. Here training can be confined to the 
phases of the subjects that are of greatest value 


to the members of the group. Such classes are 


The bakery is a 


> West High School, Denver, Colo. 


not only more satisfactory from an educational 
viewpoint, but it costs less to maintain them. 
This is brought out clearly by B. H. Van Oot, state 
supervisor of trade and industrial education for 
Virginia, in his annual report. Instruction in 
day unit classes in Virginia costs $40.57 per 
capita, while instruction in evening classes costs 
only $4.38 per person. 

However, in a rural state, like Virginia, and in 
most states in the South, there are many boys in 


new unit at the Opportunity School, Denver, Colo. 





Taking inventory is one of the duties of this stock-keeping class. 


the country who have no opportunity to form any 
contacts with industry. Such boys can best make 
these contacts after receiving training for some 
skilled trade. One or more state trade schools 
should be maintained for the training of such 
boys. It is unfortunate that in many states the 
only way that a boy can learn a trade is to com- 
mit some offense against society and get sentenced 
to the penitentiary or to the reform school. 
Second, every city, in my opinion, in addition 
to a technical high school, should operate what I 
like to call an opportunity school. 
portunity school, so far as I know, was developed 
in Denver. In that city, there is a school enrolling 
10,000 persons each year, where any young man 
or woman may go to secure the training required 
for any vocation. Such a school is operated on 
what might be styled the cafeteria plan. In other 
words, the students help themselves to any kind 
and amount of training that they desire. In 
most parts of the country compulsory part-time 
school laws have been passed. The South has no 
such laws, and for the most part the child labor 
laws of the Southern states impose no educational 
standard as a basis for legal employment. Noth- 
ing would so raise the level of educational achieve- 


The term op-' 
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Modern industry calls for trained stockkeepers. 


ment or so greatly contribute to prosperity as to 
have part-time schools of the right sort operated 
in every city and industrial community in the 
South. 

In addition to schools of the two types men- 
tioned there are many phases of industrial and 
commercial education that might be mentioned. 
However, most training other than that specifi- 
cally mentioned should be provided through part- 


_time and evening classes, and it should not be 


neglected to give the proper training to women 
and girls. 

During the last decade the South has made re- 
markable strides in education. We now spend on 
public education $426,000,000 annually, or as 
much as the entire nation spent in 1919. Our 
high-school enrollment has grown more rapidly 
than that of the country as a whole, and every 
year a larger number of high-school graduates 
are entering our colleges. We should realize, how- 
ever, that the majority of our people do not go 
to college, and we should provide for them the 
training that will be of the greatest economic and 
social value. 

We cannot have equal opportunities for all the 
citizens of this nation when the state spends 
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thousands of dollars on the training of the boy 
who wants to become a lawyer and not a cent on 
the boy who wants to become a mechanic. Both 
serve the state equally well. Both are entitled to 
the same privileges. Both are entitled to the same 
opportunities for training. Here is what Herbert 
Hoover has said on this subject: 

“Vocational training for the commoner wage 
earning pursuits and skilled trades is as essen- 
tial as is training for the professions. The 
humblest worker, equally with the youth who pro- 
poses to enter the professions, has-.a right to the 
sort of training he needs for the occupation by 
which he proposes to earn his livelihood and sup- 
port his family, and through which he will render 
his service to the community in getting the com- 
munity’s work done. For him the cost of voca- 
tional training is relatively small and is in fact 
a cost in appearance only, since the result of his 
training will be increased efficiency and economy 
in production during the life period of his eco- 
nomic productivity.” 

Let us hope that the time will soon come when 
the South will fully appreciate the truth of this 
statement and will develop an educational system 
based upon this sound principle of democratic 
government. To-day the South is spending mil- 
lions of dollars each year to advertise its natural 
resources, but it would be well for her leaders to 
bear in mind that resources are valuable only 
when developed by men and women trained to 
utilize them. 


Governor Byrd’s Message 


No executive of a Southern state has ap- 
proached in a more aggressive and constructive 
way the matter of stimulating the industrial de- 
velopment of a state than has the progressive 
governor of Virginia, Harry Flood Byrd. His at- 
titude is excellently summed up in the following 
passage which concludes his message to the 1928 
general assembly: 

“Virginia is on tiptoe to embrace the largest 
opportunities for economic development that have 
come to her in her entire history, but she will not 
neglect to perform her governmental functions 
with human understanding and broad vision. We 
may attract many industries that make money, 
but we must not forget the institutions and train- 
ing that make men and women. For the distinc- 
tion of Virginia has come from the _ pro- 
duction of men and women who command our 
admiration and stimulate our pride. I know the 
people of Virginia and have an abiding faith that 
they will not neglect our priceless resources in 
flesh and blood and souls, as they go forward to 
develop our natural resources.” 
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Is Economic Welfare the Sole 


Aim of Education? 


“What good will it do me?” In other words, 
“How much more will I be able to make if I take 
this course?” is too frequently the question asked 
by adults who are planning to take certain adult 
education courses, Prof. Graham Allen Laing, 
University of California, Los Angeles, points out 
in a paper on the subject of adult education pre- 
sented at the California State Nurses’ Con- 
vention. 

This is not a demand of education itself, Pro- 
fessor Laing believes, and insists that study of 
psychology when it is devoted to the fashioning 
of alluring advertisements in order to sell goods 
to people who have no real desire for those goods, 
is chicanery. If public speaking is studied only 
to make a better sales talk, or to make debating 
points serve as arguments, it is not education but 
chicanery. 


We Should Teach the Art of Living 


“The education I am concerned with,” says 
Professor Laing, “‘has nothing to do with the eco- 
nomic welfare of the individual—it has to do 
with the individual himself. We are, especially 
in America, in great danger of believing that 
economic prosperity, the mere acquisition of 
wealth, is the sole aim of life. Too little atten- 
tion is paid to the art of living. Apart from the 
fundamental necessity of everyone’s knowing his 
job well, there is no real education except that 
which has for its aim the development of the 
individual as a man or woman, so that each de- 
velops his individuality to the utmost possible 
extent, and realizes to the full each individual 
capacity.” 

A knowledge of history, literature, economics 
is a vital part of the education of the well 
rounded individual, according to Professor Laing, 
but the important thing in the provision of such 
courses by universities and colleges is the degree 
to which they are demanded by the people. 
Hence, until adult students actually demand those 
opportunities for studying history and literature, 
philosophy and psychology, economics and art, it 
is of little use to provide teachers and equipment 
for them. 

“So far my own personal experience with aduit 
education in America does not lead me to be too 
hopeful,” Professor Laing concludes. “But there 
seems to be reason to believe that even in 


America, man will not always be living that he 
may work, but that he will surely realize the 
eternal truth that man does not live by bread 
alone.” 
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Pittsburgh Proposes a Merit Salary 
Schedule for Teachers 


School superintendents will be interested in the plan here unfolded, which 
includes merit along with training as a basis for paying teachers, is 
equitable toward the taxpayers and safeguards the children’s welfare 


By CHARLES REITELL, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN PITTSBURGH 


N THESE days when the adoption of the sin- 

gle salary schedule is being warmly urged in 

many sections of the county and as ardently 
opposed in others, it is refreshing to find a city 
where a compromise has been reached. Pitts- 
burgh has chosen features of the single salary 
schedule and presents a new plan for rewarding 
teachers not only on the basis of training quali- 
fications, but also on the basis of individual merit 
and conspicuous ability. 

The.proposed schedule, which is the result of 
a year’s study by a citizens’ committee, first sets 
up four basic principles upon which the schedule 
rests: (1) rewards for superior service; (2) 
salaries should meet living costs; (3) superior 
personnel in principalships; (4) the maintenance 
of a reasonable school tax. 


Will Reward Meritorious Teaching 


At the very outset, the committee decided that 
inasmuch as teachers render varying degrees of 
service in their positions some method should be 
devised whereby the superior teacher could obtain 
a greater reward for her work than the mediocre 
or indifferent teacher. Although they recognized 
that any merit scheme may involve some injus- 
tice, because of the human element involved in 
rating teachers, it was nevertheless felt that such 
injustice would be of minor significance when con- 
trasted with the grave injustice inherent in the 
plan of paying all teachers on a schedule at the 
same rate. Therefore rewarding meritorious 
teaching is a primary consideration in the recom- 
mended schedule of the committee. 

A careful study of living costs and salaries in 
Pittsburgh and other comparable cities revealed 
that the teachers on the elementary schedule were 
not receiving as high a maximum salary as ele- 
mentary teachers elsewhere, considering living 
costs found in Pittsburgh. It was agreed that 
every teacher should receive a salary sufficient to 
afford a standard of living in keeping with the 
needs and demands of the teaching profession. 


It was also felt that there was too wide a gap be- 
tween the salaries of the teachers on the elemen- 
tary schedule and those on the high-school sched- 
ules. Hence, one of the first actions of the 
committee was to recommend a flat increase for 
this lowest paid group—the elementary schedule 
teachers. Thus a step toward the single salary 
schedule is proposed. 


Increase of $200 Is Proposed 


Because of the large number of elementary 
teachers now receiving the maximum salary, and 
also because the school budget must be limited, an 
increase of $200 for each teacher on this salary 
schedule was all that could be granted at the 
present time. This increases the normal or auto- 
matic maximum from $2,000, the present maxi- 
mum for this grade of teachers, to $2,200. 

Superior leadership in the principalships was 
felt to be of paramount influence in obtaining 
better teaching. With this point in mind, a flat 
increase was recommended for all principals in 
the school system, with a corresponding increase 
in the minimum and maximum salaries for prin- 
cipalships. This was done in the hope of obtain- 
ing and holding the highest type of men and 
women, with outstanding educational and teach- 
ing leadership, in the positions of principals. 


Reasonable Tax to Be Maintained 


Since Pennsylvania is one of the backward 
states in subsidies paid to local schools, Pittsburgh 
must meet 93 per cent of her school tax from 
real estate. This means that the taxpayers must 
be considered in any recommendation for increas- 
ing teachers’ salaries. Costs of a number of sug- 
gested schedules were figured and the schedule 
finally presented keeps the maximum increase in 
taxation within the three quarters of a mill tax 
levy mark, even after the sixth year of operation 
of the schedule, when salary increases reach the 
maximum amount under the schedule. 

Except for the two increases mentioned here- 
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tofore, one for elementary teachers, and one for 
principals, the proposed schedule for Pittsburgh 
recommends practically no changes in the existing 
salary schedule, until after the maximum salary 
for a position is reached. This is in keeping with 
the fact that it is almost unanimously agreed by 
educators that a teacher does not do her best 
work or reach her maximum efficiency until she 
has had from four to eight years’ teaching ex- 
perience. It also establishes as a major premise 
the fact that the teacher who is devoting her life 
to her profession is the one who merits additional 
compensation in return for her loyalty. 


Length of Service Is Recognized 


The turnover among young teachers is ex- 
tremely large because of marriage and because 
of withdrawal from the profession. The teacher 
who has been in the schools for a number of 
years is less likely to give up her work. It is 
this latter class of teachers for whom the com- 
mittee has provided the superior teaching levels, 
with salaries above the normal maximum, and, 
wisely, the committee limits entrance to the supe- 
rior levels to those who have reached the normal 
maximum for their position. 

For budgetary reasons and to provide a method 
of control, definite percentages are established, 
limiting the number of teachers who may attain 
the superior salary rewards. This has been 
worked out on a sliding scale basis, so that of a 
total of 45 per cent of those at the maximum, 
15 per cent may attain Superior Teaching Level 
No. 1, 12 per cent may attain Superior Teaching 
Level No. 2, 9 per cent may attain Superior 
Teaching Level No. 3, 6 per cent may attain Supe- 
rior Teaching Level No. 4, and 3 per cent may 
attain Superior Teaching Level No. 5. From this 
we see that only 3 per cent of the teachers at the 
maximum for a position may achieve the peak 
salary. 

Specific qualifications regarding training are 
set forth for each superior salary level. These 
qualifications increase in amount as a teacher ad- 
vances from level to level on the schedule. Leni- 
ency has been shown in the case of teachers now 
in the service, however. For instance, teachers 
now on the elementary schedule may advance two 
superior teaching levels above the normal maxi- 
mum even if they have not had the required train- 
ing for entrance to the school system at the 
present time. In lieu of the training required for 
new entrants to the schools, these older teachers 
may substitute twenty years of satisfactory serv- 
ice, for entrance to the first two superior teach- 
ing levels. They may not advance above the sec- 
ond superior level ($2,600) however, without the 
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required training qualifications. Levels Nos. 4 
and 5 are limited to those with four years of 
training beyond the high school. 

Qualifications for entrance to the superior 
teaching levels for teachers on the junior and 
senior high schools follow the general principles 
used in the elementary schools. Superior Level 
No. 1 on the junior high-school schedule is open 
to all teachers rendering conspicuous service, re- 
gardless of whether or not they have the training 
qualifications required for entrance to the school 
system now. Superior Levels Nos. 2 and 3 re- 
quire a baccalaureate degree or its equivalent, and 
Nos. 4 and 5, a master’s degree or its equivalent, 
in addition to conspicuously strong service. 
Qualifications for superior teaching levels on the 
senior high-school schedule parallel those of the 
junior high-school schedule, except that a doctor’s 
degree or its equivalent is required for entrance 
to Superior Level No. 5, instead of the master’s 
degree as in the junior high-school schedule. 

Principals are also to receive superior level sal- 
aries with educational as well as merit qualifica- 
tions. In this connection it is recommended that, 
hereafter, all new entrants to elementary-school 
principalships be required to hold a baccalaureate 
degree, and all high-school principals, a master’s 
degree. Qualifications for supervisors are also 
increased, so that all new entrants to these posi- 
tions must be college graduates. 


How Personnel Department Will Function 


The committee proposes to establish a special 
personnel department under the direction of an 
associate superintendent, for the specific purpose 
of insuring the proper operation of the proposed 
schedule. This department will not only have 
the power of recommending to the superintendent 
the appointment of new teachers, but will also 
recommend eligibles for the superior teaching 
levels. It will keep records of teachers’ progress 
during the automatic increment years, to be used 
as a basis for the above promotions, and will 
guide the personnel of the schools in courses of 
study, encouraging them by merited praise or 
giving helpful criticisms, so that every ambitious 
teacher will have an opportunity to qualify for 
the higher salary rewards possible in her posi- 
tion. Realizing that the success of the entire 
schedule rests upon the functioning of this per- 
sonnel department, the duties and qualifications 
of the personnel director are outlined in detail in 
the committee’s report. 

Much favorable comment was heard upon 
presentation of the recommended schedule to the 
board of public education for its approval. The 
president of the board calls it an epoch-making 
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contribution to the field of education. The sched- 
ule also gained the approval of the Pittsburgh 
Survey Commission! which was consulted during 
the formulation of the plan, and which states: 
“It seems to us that the underlying principles 
of the salary schedule that you establish are fun- 
damentally sound and of a nature that must be 
increasingly adopted throughout the country.” 
Editorials in the local papers commended the com- 
mittee especially on their recognition of the supe- 
rior teacher and the schedule’s fairness to the 
taxpayer. 

Educators and teachers everywhere will be in- 
terested in the success of the plan, which it is 
felt improves on the single salary schedule for 
Pittsburgh, since it includes merit along with 
training as a basis for paying teachers, and safe- 
guards the taxpayer in a way that cannot be done 
in the adoption of a single salary schedule. 





English Educator Finds Discipline 
Lacking in American Schools 


The discipline enforced in an American school 
does not deserve the name at all when compared 
with that in similar institutions in England. This 
is one impression gained of American schools 
by John Haldane Blackie after a year of teach- 
ing in a boys’ school in the East and in visits 
to many schools and colleges of this country, ac- 
cording to an article by Mr. Blackie in the 
Educational Review. 

In an American preparatory school there is 
loud and noisy machinery that is supposed to pro- 
duce discipline and actually produces nothing 
remotely resembling it. In England the ma- 
chinery is so small as to be almost insignificant 
and so quiet that nobody realizes it is there. 
Student government in an American school ap- 
pears to the English eye to be bordering on the 
farcical. 

The government in an English school is effected 
by means of a small number of boys known vari- 
ously as prefects, monitors or praeposters. The 
powers of these are defined by tradition rather 
than by any exact code or constitution. Their 
word is law and must be accepted without argu- 
ment or dispute. They enjoy an autocracy in 
word and action that will never be theirs again 
for the remainder of their lives. 

Such a system that is a model of justice and 
humanity in England would fail dismally if it 
were introduced into the United States. And 


The personnel of this commission is as follows: Dr. Thomas E. Fin- 
egan, president, Eastmen Teaching Films, Inc., former state superin- 
tendent of schools for Pennsylvania; Dr. Herbert S. Weet, superintend- 
ent of schools, Rochester. N. Y., and Dr. John W. Withers, dean of the 
school of education, New York University, New York City 
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herein lies the greatest difference between the 
two English speaking races. The tendency of the 
English character is to take everything for 
granted, the tendency of the American character 
is to take nothing for granted. The English sys- 
tem of discipline is thus taken as an unalterable 
fact, recognized as an instrument for good and 
respected accordingly. 

The American boy starts with a handicap, 
having had little or no discipline at home. The 
father sends him to a school where he will be 
gently treated. The English father sends his son 
to the school he went to himself and where he 
must go through the same rigid discipline as his 
father was subjected to. 

The American boy at his synthetic best, is con- 
ceited, ill mannered and without any sense of 
responsibility, Mr. Blackie believes. The English 
system eradicates these vices in a short time. 
Any ideas a boy may have concerning his self- 
importance will be purged long before the end 
of his first term. It fosters a sense of responsi- 
bility, a thing lacking in American schools. The 
boy in America has no feeling of belonging to 
a community toward which one holds a definite 
and important obligation. 

The value of such discipline is shown by a study 
of the police methods of England and America. 
The almost total absence of graft in the former is 
notable. 





Indiana Trustees Would Abolish 
Teachers’ Institutes 


Repeal of the Indiana Teacher Tenure Law and 
abolition of county and township teachers’ in- 
stitutes are advocated by the Indiana Township 
Trustee Association. The association also advo- 
cates the creation of an office of county supervisor 
of schools, changing the requirements for the 
teachers’ profession and continuing the use of 
textbooks that have been in service for the last 
five years until they are found unfit. The asso- 
ciation suggests that the money used for the in- 
stitute be used to employ a county supervisor and 
a clerk in the county superintendent’s office to 
work in cooperation with the county superintend- 
ent. The teachers will benefit more from personal 
contact with county officials than from the insti- 
tutes, it is believed. 

The beginning teacher should have thirty-six 
hours of teacher training at normal school rather 
than the two-year period now required, the as- 
sociation recommends. Additional training should 
be sought at the rate of twelve hours a year until 
at least seventy-two hours have been completed. 
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How Kansas City Operates Its 
School Laundries 


Seven laundries have been established in seven high 
schools and are run at a minimum cost with results 
that are satisfactory to both pupils and administrators 


By F. H. 


HEN it became apparent that if the Kan- 
WV sas City school system was to keep in 
step with progress, swimming pools 
would have to be added to the high schools, the 
administrators of the schools were faced with 
many difficult problems, not the least of which 
was the care of the swimming suits and the 
towels that must be supplied to those using the 
pool and showers. We recognized that swimming 
pools were a desirable part of a modern high 
school and we recognized further that we must 
give this branch of the physical education depart- 
ment as great care as we had been accustomed 
to give other parts of the schools. 

The question of whether it would be more ad- 
vantageous to make a contract with a commercial 
laundry or to do our own washing was thoroughly 
considered. Commercial laundries could give 
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prompt service, but under proper supervision, so 
could we; commercial laundries would be respon- 
sible for losses, but under proper supervision 
there would be few losses to reckon with; com- 
mercial laundries would give us an attractive rate, 
but with a competent laundry man in charge or 
a man with a working knowledge of laundries 
supervising, the cost of operating our own laun- 
dry would be less than the best rate the commer- 
cial laundry could quote. 

It was finally estimated that by investing in our 
own laundry machinery and placing the work 
under careful supervision, the school district 
would be the gainer over a period of years. 

That this judgment was sound has been proved 
from the cost standpoint as well as from the 
standpoint of convenience. Suits, uniforms and 
towels have a much longer life than if they had 
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This battery of washing machines at Notre Dame Academy, Notre Dame, Ind., effects a great saving to the insti- 
tution on laundry bills. 
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Above is shown the washing machine and flat work ironer which are a part of the laundry installation in the Pasa- 
dena High School, Pasadena, Calif. 


been intrusted to those who were doing the work 
for profit. 

There are at the present time seven laundries 
in the junior and senior high schools, each in- 
volving an expenditure of $3,500. This sum in- 
cludes the washer, drier, wringer, flat work ironer, 
lockers and dynamo. All of the equipment is 
modern and of the type used in commercial laun- 
dries. When it is considered that all of the equip- 
ment will last for ten years or more the portion 
of the initial cost allotted to any one year is rela- 
tively small, at the most, $350. 

Then we were confronted with the kind and 


number of workers that would be necessary to 
run the laundries. After experimenting, it was 
found that most of the laundries could be ade- 
quately run with one full-time employee and one 
part-time employee. 

The average salary for the full-time worker is 
$1,500 a year, and that of the part-time employee 
is in proportion. Each laundry is operated on a 
ten-hour day schedule, with the full-time worker 
always in attendance. 

The swimming pools in the seven schools are in 
almost constant use and are considered by the 
pupils and their parents as a great boon. Con- 





The ironing room in the laundry at Notre Dame Academu, Notre Dame, Ind., is, in itself, a small scale commercial 
project, 
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sidering the benefits derived from the swimming 
pools, they are not costly, and considering the use 
that is given them, they are perhaps the cheapest 
equipment that we have installed. With the laun- 
dries working in conjunction, the cost of this 
feature has been brought to a minimum. 

The cost of the laundry operation, including the 
salary of the operators, the necessary power and 
the supplies, is estimated at $15,000 a year, for 
the seven laundries. They are all under the super- 
vision of the school custodian, an arrangement 
that has reduced the salary expense considerably 
and proves satisfactory when the custodian has 
learned the fundamentals of good laundry man- 
agement. The assistants, who are women, are 
often employed for other work in their spare 
time. This arrangement, also, if properly com- 
puted, would bring the laundry operating cost 
a trifle lower. However, it may be safely stated 
that the cost per laundry each year is not more 
than $2,143. 

Each month there are 22,500 entries to the 
pools in the seven schools, more than 11,000 boys 
and men and nearly 11,000 girls and women, 
which is a heavy load for the laundries to carry. 
But it is being done to the satisfaction of the pu- 
pils and the school alike. The seven schools have 
an average pupil attendance of 8,312. 


Cost of Replacements 


It is interesting to note the annual cost of pro- 
viding towels and suits for the swimming pools. 
Medium Turkish towels are used and gray cotton 
tank suits. The life of this type of towel has 
been found to be one and one-half years, while 
the suits must be replaced every two years. The 
annual expenditure for towels is approximately 
$400. 

No other work than that described above is 
done by the laundries, except the linen for the 
emergency room, and nothing but school property 
is allowed to go through the laundry free. In case 
of suits that have been purchased by the pupils, 
a fee is charged, which provides a fund for the 
purchase of suits that later remain the property 
of the school. 

Both the swimming pools and the laundry are 
very much worth while and are considered to be 
valuable adjuncts to the schools. Custodians as 
laundry managers have proved a success and 
there has arisen a friendly rivalry between them 
that aids in the economical operation of the laun- 
dry. It is doubtful if the same degree of success 
would have been obtained had we established one 
central laundry, and it is certain that the contract 
with the commercial laundries would not have 
been nearly so satisfactory. 
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Mental Growth of Pupils Greater in 


Period Following Vacation 


A strong argument in favor of the summer 
vacation for school children is presented in a 
study made by M. J. Nelson, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, and published in School and 
Society, which points out that the pupil’s great- 
est mental development is made in the period im- 
mediately following vacation. 

The gains in intelligence for all grades were 
much greater during the two periods studied 
(vacation period plus school period) than one 
would expect in any period of similar length, the 
study shows. The seventh grade also gained 
more in reading and arithmetic than the normal 
gains for the same length of time. In all other 
school subjects the gains were smaller during the 
two periods than one might normally expect for 
a similar period of schooling. 

The gains of the school period were greater 
than one would normally expect for the same 
length of time in all tests except spelling in grade 
7B. The construction of the test may have caused 
this exception to occur. In every case except one 
the gains in educational achievements during the 
school period were greater than those to be ex- 
pected from any other school period of equal 
length. 

The reasons for the gains made in the period 
following vacation may be due to the fact that 
the pupils were relearning much material that 
naturally required less time than the original 
learning. The elimination of fatigue and a dif- 
ferent attitude on the part of pupils toward their 
tasks were also important factors to be considered 
in this connection. 





Largest Portion of Taxpayer’s Dollar 


Goes for Teachers’ Salaries 


How the Portland, Ind., taxpayer’s school dol- 
lar is distributed is shown as follows: 

General administration—school trustee, super- 
intendent and clerk in the superintendent’s of- 
fice, 4.4 cents; instruction, teachers’ salaries, 68.9 
cents ; janitors, 5.5 cents; fuel, light, water, print- 
ing, repairs and supplies, 10.5 cents; and debt 
service including bonds and bond interest, 10.7 
cents. 

The total amount of taxes levied for 1927-28 
was $72,975.61, and expenditures according to 
statement given above were $87,255.94. The 
state tuition fund and transfer collections sup- 
plied the difference between these two amounts, 
according to Superintendent J. C. Webb. 
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Court Decisions Affecting Pupil 
Transportation® 


An analysis of the rulings of higher courts concerning the 
transportation of school children, especially as they relate 
to the establishment of the right of such transportation 


By JOHN GUY FOWLKES, Proressor oF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


N THE December number of The NATION’S 
] scioors a discussion was presented entitled 

“Statutory Provisions for Pupil Transporta- 
tion.” While this discussion presented the basic 
laws controlling the transportation of school chil- 
dren, such material does not show the governing 
articles of that function. As is true of all school 
legislation, the rulings of higher courts must be 
analyzed before a true story of the operating 
authority is at hand. 

A large number of the decisions of the supreme 
courts of different states regarding pupil trans- 
portation to common schools, including both ele- 


The author is grateful to Neal Duncan, graduate student of the 
University of Wisconsin, for his work in checking the court decisions. 
The cases furnishing the court decisions to which reference is made 
were taken largely from those listed in the different sets of Reporters 
of the National Reporter System, after location in the Digest of the 
National Reporter System. In some instances reference was made to 
cases found in the state reports, and on one or two occasions an an- 
notation to a statute contained the digest of a case which was used. 


Use was also made of the Annotated Cases, the American Law Reports, 
the Lawyers Annotated Reports, both new and old series, the United 
States Supreme Court Reports, the Ruling Case Law and the various 


law periodicals. All of these are found in the law library of the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsit 
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Transporting pupils at the Hanford Joint Junior High School, Hanford, Calif. 


mentary and high schools, have been concerned 
with the establishment of the right of such trans- 
portation.t Since all other questions of pupil 
transportation hinge on this point, it is not sur- 
prising that cases testing this right constitute ap- 
proximately a third of all school transportation 
rulings by supreme courts. 

This question of right includes the constitu- 
tionality of such statutory measures as have been 
passed, the compulsory requirement of transpor- 
tation, consideration as to whether statutory pro- 
visions may be regarded as mandatory, the limi- 


tation of transportation to certain types of 
districts within a state, the recognition that 


transportation is a local district matter, and the 
implied powers of a district to effect transporta- 
tion. The rulings of the higher courts concern- 
ing pupil transportation will be reviewed in terms 
of these questions. 

There is much disagreement and confusion in 
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the supreme court decisions as to the constitu- 
tionality of state laws concerning transportation. 
The major part of this disagreement centers 
around some particular phase of the transporta- 
tion provisions rather than around the broad 
principle of transportation itself. The courts are 
practically unanimous in declaring that school 
transportation is constitutional, although they 
differ on some of the minor provisions governing 
pupil transportation. Some of the points over 
which there is most disagreement revolve around 
the types of districts, grades or distances to 
which the principle of transportation is applica- 
ble. In a great many states the interpretation of 
transportation legislation is both broad and 
liberal. However, there seems to be a tendency 
to regard transportation as a means of equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity. Many cases have 
held that the transportation of pupils to and from 
school at public expense is legal. There are few 
cases where the constitutionality of transporta- 
tion has been directly passed upon by the courts 
and out of these few only one has held the state 
law to be unconstitutional and this on rather nar- 
row and limited grounds. Transportation has 
been specifically held constitutional by one state, 
and the others held that in the absence of a 
statute specifically authorizing transportation, 
such transportation was unconstitutional, but ad- 
ded that it would not be unconstitutional in the 
presence of a statute definitely and specifically 
providing for transportation. In the Mississippi 
case* the supreme court held that a law that 
authorized the trustees of a consolidated district 
to provide transportation to pupils living more 
than two miles from school, the expense to be 
paid out of the county school fund, was not valid. 
As its reason the court took the stand that such 
a provision authorized the diversion of school 
funds for a purpose not authorized by the consti- 
tution, since school funds are to be used to main- 
tain the school. The Mississippi court held that 
the transportation of pupils was an item of ex- 
pense of conducting rather than of maintaining 
the schools. This seems to be a very narrow and 
restricted interpretation of a statute intended to 
have a broader application for the benefit of the 
school children in the district. 


What Illinois Court Holds 


The Illinois and Kentucky courts have held 
that the legislative intention to use school money 
for transportation of pupils must be clearly ex- 
pressed, -as the courts do not infer that such in- 
tention is included in the general provisions for 
the use of school funds. The Illinois court is the 


only one to hold clearly that transportation is un- 
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constitutional unless specifically stated. In view 
of this fact, the expression of the court’s opinion 
is well worth quoting. “.... In the absence of 
any statute expressly providing that school money 
may be used for the transportation of pupils, the 
school directors of a district have no right or 
authority to use school funds for hauling children 
living remote from the school house to and from 
school, under a statute providing that it shall be 
their duty ‘to establish and keep in operation. . . 
a sufficient number of schools for the accommoda- 
tion of all children of the district. . . and to secure 
for all such children the right and opportunity to 
an equal education in such free schools,’ and au- 
thorizing them to levy a tax ‘for the purpose of 
repairing and improving schoolhouses and pro- 
curing furniture, fuel, libraries and apparatus, 
and for all other necessary incidental expenses.’ 
To secure the right and opportunity of equal edu- 
cation does not require that children should be 
hauled to school any more than it requires that 
the directors should clothe them and furnish them 
meals. The acts of the directors in hiring wagons 
and making contracts were beyond their powers 
and illegal and void.” 


Transportation to Another District 


The court of Indiana partially disagrees with 
one of the last premises of the Illinois court, for 
in one case’ at least, it has held that the action of 
the school board in furnishing clothes to poor pu- 
pils was necessary in order to afford the oppor- 
tunity of an equal education, holding that poor 
pupils, in not being able to clothe themselves 
decently, were not being afforded the same op- 
portunity for education as the children of well-to- 
do families. This perhaps represents the other 
extreme in legislation with the weight of legal 
opinion holding more to the middle ground. 

It is interesting also to note that since this 
opinion was rendered the Illinois statutes® have 
been amended to provide “that the board of school 
directors shall be clothed with power to provide 
free transportation for pupils and where in the 
judgment of such board of directors the interests 
of the district and of the pupils therein will be 
best subserved by so doing, such board of di- 
rectors may permit the pupils in such district 
or in any particular grade to attend school in 
another district and such board of directors may 
provide free transportation for such pupils. . .” 
In other states also it has been expressly provided 
that school authorities may transport pupils to 
and from school at public expense, and under 
such statutes the right of the authorities to use 
school funds, to the extent specified, for the trans- 
portation of pupils has seldom been questioned. 
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A Kansas case’ well illustrates this point. Here 
the supreme court held that a statute providing 
for an allowance to the parents or guardians of 
pupils residing more than three miles from the 
schoolhouse, of a limited compensation for con- 
veying their children to school, to be paid out of 
the public funds, is not unconstitutional on the 
ground that it diverts money raised by taxation 
to private and individual uses. It was held to be 
a valid enactment within the constitution and the 
principle as such is generally held in other states 
on the ground that the common schools of the 
county are not maintained solely to confer ad- 
vantages on those to whom instruction is im- 
parted, but in the interests of all classes and con- 
ditions of people. 

No statutes have been found requiring that 
transportation be furnished in all districts 
throughout a state, nor have any decisions been 
found which interpret any of the transportation 
iaws in this manner. Transportation acts seem 
to have been formulated quite properly to affect 
the children in certain types of districts rather 
than having been passed for the state as a whole. 
However, transportation of pupils is compulsory 
in all districts of certain designated types in sev- 
eral states. 

The supreme court of Oklahoma’ has held that 
the board of education in districts of certain types 
are bound to transport children living over a cer- 
tain distance from the nearest schoolhouse, and 
that such transportation must be furnished to all 
children entitled to it. Mandamus will lie to com- 
pel the board of directors to furnish such trans- 
portation. The opposite is true in Iowa, where it 
was held® that mandamus would not lie to compel 
the directors of a district township to furnish 
transportation and that the remedy lay in an ap- 
peal to the county superintendent of schools. 


Practice in Indiana 


In Indiana’® it has been ruled that when the 
statutes impose on a township trustee the duty to 
make some provision for the transportation of 
children, though he may use his discretion as to 
the means employed, and he fails to make such 
provision, that he may be sued on his bond by the 
parent who need not first appeal to the county 
superintendent of schools. In a Wisconsin case" 
the same has been held to be true. In Indiana’ 
the trustee is required to furnish transportation 
to and from school to pupils living in an aban- 
doned district even though the trustee had never 
officially notified the pupils of their transfer to a 
particular school. 

In Ohio the supreme court has held that in 
certain types of districts transportation must be 
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furnished to all children living over a certain 
distance from the school, as in the Oklahoma case 
previously cited. Also in Ohio it has been held” 
that the board of education must furnish high- 
school facilities or make them available by trans- 
portation, or furnish board and lodging, to all 
the pupils of the district and that the board may, 
by mandamus, be compelled to choose one of the 
several alternatives though mandamus will not 
control their discretion but will only cause them 
to exercise it. 


When Permissive Legislation Is Mandatory 


In several states it has been held that permis- 
sive legislation may become mandatory on certain 
conditions or in the presence of certain circum- 
stances, but permissive legislation is not always 
mandatory. The degree to which permissive leg- 
islation may become mandatory varies with the 
statutes and the judicial interpretation of the 
court that reviews the case. In a Michigan case’® 
it was held that the statute giving a district 
power to consolidate schools and to transport chil- 
dren living beyond a given distance from the 
schoolhouse of the district, was permissive as a 
whole, yet, if the district exercised its power and 
discontinued the school then the duty to furnish 
tuition and transportation becomes mandatory on 
a board of education when the voters of the dis- 
trict express their wish by ballot.*° In Kentucky 
the court decided'? that where the law gave the 
board of education power to provide transporta- 
tion, it was not mandatory upon the board of edu- 
cation to provide transportation out of the county 
funds in a consolidated district where no tax had 
been levied specifically for transportation. In 
South Dakota'* the court held it mandatory that 
the board of education furnish room and board 
for children living too far from the school to be 
transported daily. Other cases have occurred in 
which permissive legislation has not been held to 
be mandatory. 

In one case’? where the statutes provided that 
the board of education might make such rules and 
contracts for transporting children to and from 
school as it saw fit, the board of education made 
none. This was held not to be a failure to provide 
suitable facilities and accommodations for the 
children residing in the district since the matter 
was left to the discretion of the board. In a Ver- 
mont case*’ similar reasoning led to the decision 
that when the statute provided that the directors 
might use part of the school money for trans- 
portation of pupils it rested with the discretion of 
the school board as to whether money should be 
used for transportation, and since the act was 
permissive in character mandamus would com- 
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pel the directors to use the money for transporta- 
tion. On the other hand, the supreme court of 
New York” has held that permissive legislation 
regarding transportation may become mandatory 
in certain districts by order of the commissioner 
of education of the state. 

In some states the decisions of the courts hold 
that transportation as mentioned in the statutes 
is limited only to certain types of districts. In 
Kansas” the courts ruled that transportation is 
legal and applies only to pupils below the high- 
school level and that the board of trustees of a 
community high school is not authorized to pay 
the expense of transportation. The same has been 
held in Iowa** where it was decided by the court 
that a parent could recover for transporting his 
children to the grade school but could not be reim- 
bursed for transporting his children to the high 
school. In Texas the opposite has been held,”* 
namely, that transportation as mentioned in the 
statutes does not apply to the common schools, the 
court specifically meaning the term “common 
schools” in this instance to apply only to the 
grades below the high school. In Arkansas** it 
has been ruled that transportation laws shall ap- 
ply only to districts that receive state funds. In 
Arkansas school districts operating on local funds 
are not permitted to transport children to and 
from school and the Georgia courts have made 
practically the same decision.” 


An Arkansas Ruling 


It has been held*’ quite justly that the district 
of residence is not liable for the transportation of 
children who are sent to another district without 
the consent of the school board. In this case a 
man resided two and one-half miles from the 
nearest school in his district. This was far 
enough to enable him to recover for the trans- 
portation of his children. Instead of making ar- 
rangements with the board of education, he 
moved his wife and children to an adjoining dis- 
trict where the children attended school six and 
one-half miles from their temporary home. This 
was three and one-half miles farther than they 
lived from the schoolhouse in their own district. 
The father brought suit to recover and the dis- 
trict court awarded him the verdict. Upon appeal 
by the board of education the decision was re- 
versed. 

In Arkansas”* the supreme court has ruled that 
school funds may not be used to transport chil- 
dren to school outside the district in which they 
reside, since the law makes no provision concern- 
ing the transportation of children from one dis- 
trict to another. Since such transportation is not 


authorized, any contract made for such trans- 
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portation is void and cannot be ratified by per- 
formance. 

The Indiana court”® has given a decision stating 
that when children live sufficient distances from 
the nearest school in their district to demand 
transportation, the trustee may refuse transpor- 
tation on the ground that there is a school in an 
adjoining district at a less distance than the dis- 
tance for which the children demand transporta- 
tion. In another instance*’ this same court has 
held that the trustee of a school district whose 
school had been abandoned could not be compelled 
to furnish conveyance for a pupil to another dis- 
trict. The Ohio court* has held the same as the 
Indiana court in stating that the laws do not re- 
quire that transportation be furnished children 
living in the district and who are attending school 
in another district. 


Power of Conveyance 


In the majority of cases the power given to a 
school district to provide transportation is strictly 
limited both as to the type of district and the dis- 
tances for which transportation may be offered. 
The interpretation of such laws by the courts has 
usually been quite narrow, holding to the statu- 
tory wording, with one rather noteworthy excep- 
tion in the case of South Dakota,** where the 
court held to the contrary of the general rule. 
The decision of the South Dakota court is so much 
the exception that it will be quoted. In this case 
the court held that the fact that a certain district 
was not in the list of districts enumerated in the 
law as being authorized to transport children did 
not deprive the district of the authority to convey 
pupils when in the judgment of the board of edu- 
cation such conveyance was expedient in equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity for all the children 
of the district. 

The court said, “It is true there is no statute 
specifically authorizing an independent school dis- 
trict to furnish conveyance to pupils... yet we 
find in this provision it shall possess the usual 
powers of corporations for school purposes. The 
provision seems to be broad and comprehensive 
and may well be deemed as covering the matter 
of transportation of pupils. ... To us there seems 
no natural reason why it should not be as neces- 
sary to provide for transportation for pupils at- 
tending school in an independent district as it 
would be in the common-school district. In fact 
it is a matter of common knowledge that inde- 
pendent districts, in point of area, may be much 
larger than common-school districts.” This in- 
terpretation is very broad, and it is doubtful if it 
would be upheld in many courts in view of the al- 
most unanimous holding that one dare not go 








beyond the wording of a statute and extend a 
power to some body not mentioned. 

The New Jersey court* has ruled that the duty 
to provide school facilities and accommodations 
does not imply the obligation of providing free 
transportation to pupils living remote from the 
schoolhouse. Substantially the same ruling has 
been made by the Indiana court.** In another 
case*’ the Indiana court has also stated that if the 
statute fails to specify the responsibility of pro- 
viding free transportation for school children 
upon the township trustees, such trustees are 
under no obligation to furnish free transportation 
to pupils under a statute providing for the levy- 
ing of a special tax for “construction, renting or 
repairing schoolhouses, for providing furniture, 
school apparatus and fuel therefor, and for the 
payment of other necessary expenses of the 
school, except tuition.” 


N. Y. Commissioner of Education's Power 


In some states it has been held that the decision 
of the district to act upon the power of convey- 
ance given by the statutes may be overruled by 
the decision of some other school official. In New 
York® it has been held that the commissioner of 
education has the power to overrule the action of 
a district meeting and to require that transporta- 
tion be furnished. This was a case where, under 
permissive legislation providing for transporta- 
tion, the district meeting had voted not so to pro- 
vide. In a South Dakota case*’ where the statute 
provides that in the absence of satisfactory trans- 
portation facilities it shall be the duty of the 
board of education to make such provision for 
the schooling of the children as shall be deter- 
mined by the county superintendent of schools, 
the court has held that it was within the power 
of the county superintendent to determine the 
provisions that should be made and to arrange all 
details himself, and that the board of education 
must make the provisions determined by him. 

The following paragraphs summarize the gen- 
eral findings relative to pupil transportation: 

1. The constitutionality of school transporta- 
tion has been clearly established. 

2. The general term transportation has been 
interpreted to apply only to high-school pupils or 
elementary-school pupils as the court may decide. 

3. Permissive legislation concerning the trans- 
portation of school children may become man- 
datory under certain specified conditions. 

1. While on the whole the rulings of higher 
courts have been distinctly favorable toward 
transportation of school children, cases have been 
decided that were apparently unsympathetic 
toward the transportation of school children. 
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Parent Education in Favor 
in Ohio 

A statewide program of parent education is be- 
ing promoted by the Ohio Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, according to the Ohio Teacher. 
The purpose of this program of adult education 
is to bring opportunities for intelligent child 
study to parents of every community in the state. 
Child study clinics, it is expected, will be an out- 
growth of the progressive program. There is no 
tendency on the part of the committee to set up 
independent or additional organizations but to 
cooperate with the public school and its various 
agencies in promoting the work for the benefit of 
both parents and children. 
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and Flexibility 
Are Combined 


at Tustin 





By MOTT M. MARSTON, Architect, Los Angeles 


O BE a high-school pupil in California in the 

second quarter of the twentieth century 

seems almost to have reached the Elysian 
fields, to one who went to high school when audi- 
toriums were large drafty barnlike rooms, with 
poor acoustics, when corridors were dark and 
gloomy, when there were no gymnasiums, in fact 
when school buildings were but stairways with 
collections of rooms assembled around them, 
whose chief virtue was that they sheltered the 
pupil from the elements but not from the hazards 
of fire and poor plumbing. 


School Is Community Center 


The Tustin Union High School, Tustin, Calif., 
is one of several schools that line the highways 
of California. Tustin is a small community in 
the center of a large and rich fruit raising belt 
some fifty miles south of Los Angeles. The school 
is, of course, a center of community and social 
activities as well as of educational work. The 
enrollment runs in the neighborhood of 200 and 


is growing constantly, making it both necessary 
and possible to expand the school to a certain 
extent each year. 

The site of about fifteen acres is on the north- 
east side of the main highway, with street front- 
age on the northwest. Because of the orientation 
of the site it was possible to place the main class 
rooms and auditorium facing the highway, in 
such a manner that they will get a maximum of 
sunlight at all times during the day. By this ar- 
rangement it was also possible to utilize the 
natural slope of the ground to the southwest in 
placing the open air theater, using for it the same 
stage facilities as are used for the auditorium. 
The shop building is placed so as to form a sound 
stop and protection from wind. Incidentally, 
north light is obtained for the shop workrooms. 
The placing of the gymnasium and swimming 
pool was guided by the location of the athletic 
field. The next step in the development of the 
scheme will be the completion of the administra- 
tion building group and the cloisters around the 
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) | } 4 j is an example showing how broken wall surfaces may 
7e PCA C b. used to beautify a building at a great saving in the 


cost of construction. The use of fancy face bricks or carved stone for the 


external finish would result in a higher cost and it is doubtful whether 
better results from the standpoint of architectural beauty would be obtained. 
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A view of the dining court in the south wing. 
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This directly adjoins the cafeteria, so the pupils may eat in the open 


when the weather permits. 


open air theater. Following that, expansion will 
be in the form of separate buildings, right and 
left of the administration building. 

Reinforced concrete is being used throughout 
the buildings for exterior walls, corridor walls 
and stairs, only the most unimportant walls being 
of frame construction. The roofs are of tile and 
asbestos composition. 


Architecture Is Modified Spanish 


The architecture is reminiscent of and inspired 
in detail by the Spanish, with a slightly Moorish 
tendency. The architect in this group has striven 
to arrive at an expression of the needs and uses 
of the building, the treatment being simple and 
in accord with the spirit of modern youth, while 
reflecting something of the gorgeous coloring of 
the landscape. The proportion of opening to un- 
broken wall surface was relied upon to create 
beauty, rather than the introduction of detail 
which was out of the question from the stand- 
point of expense as well as being otherwise inad- 
visable. 


The gymnasium is simple and now that the 
pool is completed in front of it, reflecting its 
facade the effect created with simple treatment is 
extremely pleasing. The color of the building is a 
warm buff, accented by the red of the tile roof 
and the blue trim. 

In the administration building is the aud- 
itorium, directly opposite the main entrance and 
centrally located to all departments. On the first 
floor in the north wing, are classrooms for the 
academic subjects. In the south wing is the home 
economics department adjacent to the kitchen and 
cafeteria. The cafeteria is so placed that pupils 
can utilize the east court as an outdoor dining 
room. 

On the second floor, on the north, are the 
science laboratories; in the center, the library 
and study hall and on the south, the drawing and 
commercial departments. The music department 
is also on the second floor, being connected di- 
rectly with the auditorium and stage by a private 
stair from the music director’s office, who can, if 
he so desires, lean from the music room window 





Above, a view of the swim- 
ming pool. At each end of 


pool tile roofed arcades 


serve the dual purpose of 
embellishment and shelter 


spectators at swimming 


niee ts, T he pool it se lf is 
open to the sky. Below, the 


second floor plan. 
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The first floor plan shows the arrangement of the auditorium and stage. On the right is the main dining room and 
between the dining room and auditorium is the open dining court. 


and direct the community singing in the open air 
theater. 

The open air theater, which is to be used for 
pageantry, community activities and rallies, will 
eventually be fitted with permanent seats and en- 
closed on all sides. 


Shops Are Well Equipped 


The shop building has a series of large doors on 
the north, which makes it possible to bring cars 
directly in from the drive at the rear. The shops 
are fully equipped for instruction in machine 
work, automobile work and wood work. The pu- 
pils have built two large busses for transport- 
ing pupils, as well as a full-sized airplane. 

The gymnasium is arranged with bleachers for 
viewing games. The dressing rooms are under 
the bleachers and in the side wings, those for boys 
on the west and those for girls on the east, with 
entrances to the rear, leading to the playing 
fields and the swimming pool. 


At each end of the swimming pool, tile roofed 
arcades serve the dual purpose of embellishment 
and shelter for spectators at swimming meets. 
The pool itself is open to the sky. The water is 
heated to an agreeable temperature and filtered, 
the heating and filtering plants being in the base- 
ment of the gymnasium building. Thus it can be 
used for swimming classes throughout the year. 
It is surrounded with wrought iron fences with 
gates, to keep people away from the water when 
the pool is not in use. 


Site Is Ample for Expansion 


The buildings are surrounded by gardens and 
lawns and there are ample and discreetly screened 
parking places for automobiles. The school is 
fortunate in having a site that is ample for ex- 
pansion and for the use of classes in agriculture, 
and one that forms a beautiful setting and per- 
mits the buildings to be grouped to the greatest 
advantage. 








besides the personal items, items dealing 

with training or education, experience and 
personal references. The accompanying form 
gives a general idea of the information relating 
to these matters that is 


F VERY application blank examined has on it, 
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What Qualifications Are Demanded 
of ‘Teachers? 


A nearer approach to simplicity and uniformity in application 
forms than now exists is probably desirable from the stand- 
point of the candidate and from that of the school official 


By CALVIN O. DAVIS, PRoressor or SECONDARY EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


systems make inquiry into the special training or 
irregular training received. Fourteen systems 
request candidates to furnish an official transcript 
of all work carried in normal school or college. 
It also appears rather strange than only 27 





An analysis of the 


required in most cases. EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 





questions pertaining to 
training, experience and 
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example, while every Normal 





blank inquires about the College 
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school and college educa- 
tion, only 32 of the 148 —eSen® ‘Sees 
systems make specific in- Special 
quiry respecting gradu- Honors and Special Activities in College 





ate study; 25 ask about *Kind of Certificate 








work taken in summer 
schools; 18 inquire about 


10. Give full and accurate data regarding your 


TEACHING EXPERIENCE 





the major teaching sub- Name & Location of 
ject; 16 inquire about the 


Grades or H.S.|Name & Present Address No. of 
School or [Institution Subjects of Superintendent or Date] Months 
Principal 





minor teaching subject; 
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and 7 inquire about 
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courses. Further, only 

















38 schools make inquiry 


Total number of months 





these ask for a detailed 


about work taken in edu- *All Applicants must secure a Colorado State Certificate. 


cation, and but eight of 21. REFERENCES:-Give at least five references, including especially 
superintendents and principals under whom you have taught, who have 
first-hand knowledge of your character, personality, scholarship and 





list of the courses in teaching ability:- 
am 
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education. Only two sys- 





tems ask if the candi- 
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superintendents inquire 


perience the candidate 






*Part 1 of this article appeared 








5 . 22. Applicant for high school position will list here all the courses taken, 
what business-school qualifying him to teach the subjects applied for. List alse all 
training or business ex- courses in education. Applicants from other states should make a 
careful statement of credit. 


"eCelV j NOTE-A semester is one class per week for not less than 18 weeks.(If your 
has received, while 26 credits are in quarter hours, reduce them to semester hours by 


multiplying by 2/3.) 
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systems specifically inquire what extra-curricular 
activities the candidate can coach or conduct. 
When mentioned at all, the range of activities to 
be considered is broad and includes: athletics, 
(football, baseball, basket ball, track, indoor base- 
ball, tennis), music, (vocal, piano, violin, band, 
orchestra, glee, chorus, community singing), 
dramatics, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, folk dancing and games, pageantry, draw- 
ing, painting, clay modeling, arts and crafts, bas- 
ketry, metal work, nature study, health work, 
physical education, gymnastics, calisthentics, play- 
ground activities, debate, declamation, library so- 
ciety, school paper, school annual, home room 
and study hall. 

On the other hand, a few superintendents go 
to the opposite extreme and insist that the hours 
of credit and the term marks shall be given for 
every course pursued in college. A few likewise 
ask what honors have come to the candidate, 
either before or since graduation. One asks speci- 
fically if the applicant is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa or Sigma Psi. Five ask if the candidate 
is a member of the state teachers’ association, and 
two ask the same question in reference to the 
National Educational Association. Four wish to 
know what languages the applicant can read 
easily, while four ask what languages he can 
speak readily. 


Is Applicant Continuing Her Education? 


Carrying the examination of training beyond 
college doors, several superintendents seek to 
learn how the candidates are continuing their edu- 
cation and what are their attitudes toward growth 
in service. Thus, two superintendents say, “State 
what you have done the past two years to add to 
your professional growth.” Two ask, “What are 
your plans for further education?” Another 
asks, “What is your method of keeping abreast 
of the best current thought and practice in edu- 
cation?” Four ask, “What educational books 
have you read the past year?” Four others in- 
quire, “What professional publications have you 
read the past year?” Other questions asked are: 
“What educational books have you read since 
graduation?” “Are you a student of the litera- 
ture of your profession?” “Do you read regularly 
any educational literature?” “Give the names of 
the professional journals you read regularly.” 
“What books and magazines have you read re- 
cently?” “On page four of this blank name the 
ten professional books you think have helped you 
the most.” “What books on teaching have you 


studied and what educational reading or study 
courses have you pursued during the past year?” 
Travel, likewise, is esteemed enough by some 
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employing agencies to cause them to make in- 
quiries respecting it. Thus, one superintendent 
inquires, “What advantages of travel have you 
had?” Another says, “Travel is often a valuable 
adjunct in the preparation of a teacher. Name 
any changes in habitation, educational associa- 
tions you have attended and journeys you have 
made.” 


Social Interests Taken Into Account 


In order to secure a better estimate of the social 
interests of candidates, some employing bodies 
ask such questions as the following: “What 
fraternal and professional memberships do you 
hold?” “In what social activities have you taken 
part?” “Have you ever stopped teaching and en- 
tered some other business? If so, for how long 
and why?” 

A few superintendents seek to put candidates 
on record respecting certain interests and duties 
relating directly to the new position. Thus, one 
such official asks, ‘Do you believe there is value 
in faculty studies and discussions? Will you 
willingly and enthusiastically take part in such?” 
Another asks, “Do you object to supervision?” A 
third asks, “Do you welcome suggestions?” An- 
other queries, “If elected, will you cheerfully at- 
tend all teachers’ meetings and do any profes- 
sional work required by the system?” Another 
inquires, “Have you always worked harmoniously 
with principals and teachers?” Still another asks, 
“Do you enter heartily into local teachers’ meet- 
ings and enjoy them or do you attend them as a 
matter of duty?” Finally, three others sum up 
the entire matter by asking, “Are you happy in 
your work as a teacher?” “Are you willing to do 
cheerfully your share of ‘extra duty’ in the sys- 
tem?” 

Some superintendents apparently are averse to 
teachers’ professional employment agencies of all 
kinds, for two application blanks contain the fol- 
lowing sentences: “No teachers’ agency can give 
you any assistance in securing a position in 
Blank. To seek help from that source will prove 
unavailing.” 

Finally one employing agent seeks to get much 
knowledge in a brief form by saying, “Give 
the following information covering the last four 
years: number of professional books read; num- 
ber of summer sessions attended; number of ex- 
tension courses taken; number of months spent 
in travel; number of states visited; number of 
countries visited.” 

In addition to the types of inquiries already 
mentioned several superintendents propound what 
may be listed as miscellaneous questions. The 
following are samples: 
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“What high-school activity outside of your reg- 
ular work are you especially prepared to direct?” 
“In what way do you think you excell as a 
teacher?” “Should you be elected to a position in 
Blank School would you guarantee that all 
routine reports and all other reports requested 
by the principal would be handed in promptly ?” 
“Do you have any peculiar interest or training in 
any line that increases your value as a school 
teacher?” ‘“‘What have you to say about your in- 
terest in special school activities?” “Of what 
local civic or welfare organizations are you a 
member? State the nature of the work each un- 
dertakes. What active part are you taking in the 
work of each organization?” “State one or more 
of the definite school problems on which you are 
working and tell what you are doing.” “State, if 
possible, two or more standards by which you will 
be satisfied to have your teaching judged, that is, 
the main things you expect to have a supervisor 
note while visiting your classroom.” “If elected 
to a position in the Blank School System would 
you be willing to devote your energy to teaching 
exclusively, or would it be necessary for you to 
supplement your school salary by doing other 
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work outside of school hours? 


"9? 


Excerpts From Rules and Regulations 


The great majority of the makers of the ap- 
plication blanks that were analyzed content them- 
selves with asking questions. A few, however, 
print on the application forms certain rules, reg- 
ulations and pertinent advice. The following set 
of seven items is taken from one such applica- 
tion blank: 

All teachers in the Blank elementary schools 
are expected to take care of roll rooms, make out 
reports, manage study halls, assist in maintaining 
discipline and take an interest in all the affairs 
of the school. Are you qualified and willing to 
accept these responsibilities? 

Applications received after April 1 will be too 
late for consideration at the annual election in 
May. 

Be sure to enclose a recent unmounted photo- 
graph, which need not be returned, with your 
name written on the back of it. 

Give all information in your own handwriting. 

No teachers’ agency can give you any assistance 


in securing a position in the Blank public 
schools. 
Are you a citizen of the United States? If not, 


have you applied for citizenship? 
A personal application is required. 
Another set of published items is the following: 
Regular appointments are made for a schoo: 
year cf nine months (189 days). 
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Salaries are computed on a basis of twenty-one 
days per month, twenty days’ teaching and one 
day ‘‘Institute.” 

Teachers are assigned to positions by the super- 
intendent and changes may be made at any time 
when consistent with the best interests of the 
school. 

Contracts between the school authorities and 
teachers are legally and morally binding on both 
parties, and such contracts are entered into by the 
school authorities with the expectation that they 
will be fulfilled in good faith on both sides. A 
request for the release of a teacher will be care- 
fully and fairly considered, but the ethics of the 
profession demands the courtesy of at least four 
weeks’ notice in advance of the date when release 
is desired. 


Amount of Pay Allowed During Absence 


Pay for absence from duty is allowed as fol- 
lows: (a) full-time salary for holidays provided 
for in the school calendar; (b) full-time salary 
(not to exceed three days) for absence on ac- 
count of death in the immediate family; (c) two- 
thirds salary (not to exceed ten days during 
school year) for absence on account of sickness. 

License must be filed in the superintendent’s 
office before payment for services can be made 
from the tuition fund. 

The law requires a fire drill each month before 
school warrants can be issued in payment for 
services. 

Teachers are responsible for classroom work 
and extra-class activities approved by the school 
authorities. 

It is the policy of the board of education to em- 
ploy two-year graduates with experience in teach- 
ing for the elementary schools and four-year 
graduates with experience in teaching for the 
junior and senior high schools. Vocational 
teachers may establish equivalence to the above 
requirements by approved, practical or trade ex- 
perience. 

After classification is established, a teacher re- 
tained in service advances each year until the 
maximum salary paid for the class is attained. 

A teacher may be reclassified at any time and 
receive the corresponding salary upon the pres- 
entation of the proper credentials showing im- 
provement while in service. 

Exceptional teachers may be advanced from one 
class to another upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent and the approval of the board of 
education. 

Beginning teachers and teachers new to the 
state must join the state teachers’ retirement 
fund, by law. Premium rates are from $18 to $35 
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a year. One-third is deducted at the close of the 
second, fourth and sixth month. 

From another blank the following paragraphs 
are taken: 

The board of education will not consider gen- 
eral letters of recommendation. 

No applicant shall be privileged to call on indi- 
vidual members of the board of education or the 
board of examiners in order to press his or her 
claims for appointment, nor shall friends of any 
applicant endeavor to use any personal, political 
or social influence with any member of the board 
of education or board of examiners. 

Appointment is made solely on merit, without 
reference to personal, social or political influence 
and is determined by competitive examinations 
among applicants who already hold teachers’ cer- 
tificates. 

The employment of any personal, political or 
social influence to secure appointment as a teacher, 
or the urging of any consideration other than 
fitness for the work of teaching, as a ground for 
such appointment, is held to be an act of unpro- 
fessional conduct and shall debar the applicant 
from taking the examination. 

During the examination applicants will have 
opportunity to present in full their fitness and 
ability. 


How Candidate Is Tested 


The competitive examinations will be held on 
Saturdays, at stated intervals. Each candidate 
will appear before the examining board and will 
be questioned at length. Fitness for teaching, 
successful experience and personality will be con- 
sidered. Each of the examiners (the superin- 
tendent of schools, and four educators of the 
school department approved by the board of edu- 
cation at least five days before any examination) 
will cast a secret ballot, with the percentage to 
which, in his opinion, the applicant is entitled. 
The average of these percentages will be taken 
as the marking for the examination and the candi- 
date will be ranked accordingly. Successful ap- 
plicants must receive a marking of not less than 
85 per cent. 

Substitute teachers will be selected in the order 
of their ranking in the competitive examination. 
A new list from which to select substitutes will be 
formed annually after the competitive examina- 
tion, to become effective July 1. Those who pass 
but who are not appointed to the substitute list 
because of an insufficient number of vacancies, 
will be required to take the next competitive ex- 
amination to obtain a place on the next year’s 
eligible list. 

Vacancies in the corps of regular teachers will 
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be filled by probationary teachers taken from the 
substitute list, in the order of their standing on 
the competitive examination. Probationary teach- 
ers may be elected regular teachers after a period 
of two years, upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent of schools. 

No one suffering from any communicable dis- 
ease will be appointed to the substitute list of 
teachers. All teachers before being appointed to 
the list must present a certificate from a regular 
practicing physician showing that the holder is 
perfectly sound in health, possessed of sufficient 
bodily vigor to do effective teaching and is not 
defective in sight or hearing. 


The Married Woman Teacher 


From another blank the following is taken: 

_ Teachers in elementary schools who are unable 
to teach satisfactorily the subjects of drawing and 
vocal music will be required to pay for the time 
of a supply teacher who will give the class in- 
struction under the direction of the supervisor. 
Married women are not eligible to election to posi- 
tion as regular teachers. If marriage takes place 
during the school session the contract of such a 
teacher automatically ceases. 

Several forms contain the schedules of salaries 
and the conditions under which the schools are 
operated. The following is the way one applica- 
tion blank presents them: 

1. Professional training: (a) grade positions 
—two years above high school, graduation from 
an approved normal school or equivalent; (b) 
high school positions—graduation from an ap- 
proved four-year college, including special pro- 
fessional training, necessary to meet the require- 
ments of an accrediting association. 

2. Experience: Two years prior to election 
in Blank School. 

3. Specialists in manual training, agriculture, 
commercial subjects and physical education not 
included in regular schedule. 

4. Minimum of six weeks’ school attendance 
or equivalent, after five years’ continuous serv- 
ice, and the same requirements during each five 
years of additional service thereafter. 

5. Bonus for approved summer-school attend- 
ance: six weeks—$50 each year for three years; 
twelve weeks or two terms—$75 each year for 
three years; maximum bonus for any year is $75. 

After any teacher has taught five years without 
attending a summer school or its equivalent, there 
shall be inserted in the next year’s contract of 
such teacher the following statement: “The sal- 
ary stated in this contract is subject to the con- 
dition that the teacher herein named shall meet 
the requirements of summer-school attendance. 
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Failure to meet this condition will cause a reduc- 
tion of $60 from the annual salary named.” 

6. Sick Leave: Ten days each year. 

7. The board of education, on recommendation 
of the superintendent, may employ new teachers 
on any step of the salary schedule. 

8. Salary increases in all cases and at all 
times are determined by the board of education. 
There are no automatic increases in salary. 

One city has the following to say about its sal- 
ary schedule: 

“The salaries of grade-school teachers shall be 
determined by length and character of experience 
in school work. 


Nine Salary Classifications 


“Teachers shall be divided into nine classes; 
those of the first class to receive $1,320 a year; 
those of the second class, $1,370; those of the 
third class, $1,420; those of the fourth class, 
$1,470; those of the fifth class, $1,520; those of 
the sixth class, $1,570; those of the seventh class, 
$1,620; those of the eighth class, $1,670 and those 
of the ninth class, $1,700 a year. 

“All teachers must be two-year graduates of 
normal schools above high school, or equivalent, 
with not less than two years’ experience in graded 
schools of acceptable rank. Teachers with this 
minimum requirement shall be assigned to the 
first class. 

“Teachers, when newly appointed to positions 
in the Blank schools, shall be credited with ex- 
perience in other schools of acceptable rank, pro- 
vided that no teacher shall be assigned to a 
class higher than the third. 

“All reappointment teachers shall be advanced 
year by year until the maximum salary is reached, 
but any teacher for sufficient reason may be re- 
duced in class or denied promotion. 

“Any teacher for exceptional merit may be ad- 
vanced more rapidly than is provided for in the 
regular schedule. 

“Teachers’ salaries shall be paid in twelve equal 
installments. 

“We do not employ married women. 

“High-school teachers must be graduates of a 
four-year university or college course, with at 
least two years’ actual teaching experience in high 
schools of acceptable rank. 

“Teachers will be notified promptly if elected. 
No notification will be sent otherwise.” 

Another system provides as follows: 

“The teaching year is ten months, beginning 
September first. Teachers’ salaries, however, are 
paid in twelve monthly installments. Therefore, 
one-twelfth of the annual salary is due both for 
July and August following the close of the teach- 
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ing, June 30. Teachers who teach only a frac- 
tional part of the teaching year receive, accord- 
ingly, the same fractional part of July and 
August installments. 

“Teachers resigning to take teaching positions 
elsewhere must give at least sixty days’ notice. 
Failure to do this or refusal to teach for sixty 
days after the date of receipt by the superin- 
tendent of such resignation in writing will sub- 
ject the one so leaving to forfeiture of all ac- 
crued and unpaid salary, unless this penalty is 
waived by the vote of a majority of members of 
the board of education. 

“No deduction will be made from the July and 
August salary installments on account of the ab- 
sence of teachers not exceeding two months dur- 
ing the year, provided such absence is due to per- 
sonal illness. 

“Half salary will be allowed for absence caused 
by personal illness not exceeding twenty days in 
any one year, except that no salary will be paid 
for any absence previous to the actual beginning 
of work in any school year. In case of death in 
the immediate family no deduction will be made 
for absence not exceeding five days. 

“Acceptance of this contract implies acceptance 
of all rules and regulations of the board of educa- 
tion and of all laws of the state and nation.” 

General advice and warnings are sometimes 
couched in terms like the following: 


General Advice Offered 


Enclose stamps for securing letters from ref- 


erences. Be sure to send photograph, unless 
known personally to the superintendent. An in- 
terview is not required but will be to your ad- 
vantage. Two years of teaching experience in a 
graded-school system is required. Our _ begin- 
ning salary, regardless of experience, is $1,500. 
The annual increase is $100. Married women are 
ineligible for employment. Exercise the greatest 
care in preparing this application form. All in- 
formation given herein becomes a legal part of 
the contract if elected. Fill all blanks. Answer 
all questions.” 

“If you are not personally known to the super- 
intendent, send your photograph with your appli- 
eation. It will be returned. 

“The Blank schools seek only competent 
teachers and attempt to hold such as long as pos- 
sible. The salary schedule is based on length of 
experience plus success in teaching. Mere place 
hunters are not desirable and teachers who have 
no regard for their contracts are not wanted.” 

“Send us no general testimonials. Give us ref- 
erences and we shall get the testimonials. Do not 
waste time giving as references persons not in a 
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position to speak with first-hand knowledge of 
your teaching ability, your attitude toward your 
work, your ability to manage pupils and your 
spirit of cooperation.” 

One authority makes use of the application 
blanks to give general information about the home 
city and schools. Thus, Boise, Idaho, says: 

“Boise Schools: approximate enrollment— 
grades, 5,600, high school, 1,500; number of teach- 
ers—grades, 100, high school, 60; supervisory 
staff—two supervisors of grade instruction, one 
grade supervisor of music, one school nurse, one 
art supervisor of grades; one dental hygienist; 
one child accounting officer. One special oppor- 
tunity school, eleven grade schools. 

“Boise: capital of Idaho; city of homes; popula- 
tion 25,000; 70 per cent of the population Ameri- 
can born; the commercial, financial and educa- 
tional center of the state; located on the main line 
of the O. S. L. Railroad; largest city between 
Salt Lake City and Portland. Besides its railroad 
facilities, Boise is connected with the neighboring 
cities by electric lines. Government reports show 
Boise to have one of the most healthful climates 
in the country; average January temperature 29° 
F., July 73° F., winter is short; extreme cold 
weather is unknown. Roses bloom seven months 
in the year; strawberries are ripe from May to 
November. Altitude 2,700 feet; mountains within 
an hour’s walk of the city.” 

One city requires its applicants to subscribe to 
the following oath: 

“As an applicant for a position as instructor 
in the public schools of this district, I desire by 
this to attest my absolute loyalty to the govern- 
ment and constitution of the United States, my 
belief in and determination to support the com- 
mon school system of the nation and of this dis- 
trict, to do all that lies within my power to 
promote the efficiency and well-being of these 
schools, rendering faithful service and loyal sup- 
port at all times, attesting thereby my belief that 
in and through this system of common, free pub- 
lic education, lies the true foundation of those 
standards and ideals upon which our nation was 
founded and rests, and believing that our form 
of government is the best yet devised by man, I 
shall diligently teach that it is our duty to love 
it; to support its constitution ; to obey its laws; to 
respect its flag, and to defend it against all 
enemies.” 


Requirements in Ypsilanti 


One city, Ypsilanti, Mich., makes tle following 
requirements binding on its teachers: 

“It is expected that all teachers will join the 
Ypsilanti Teachers’ Club (dues $5) and the Mich- 
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igan Education Association (dues $2). Mem- 
bership in the National Education Association and 
in the national associations of teachers in the 
teacher’s own special work while not required is 
regarded as further evidence of a desirable pro- 
fessional interest. 

“A requirement of all the teachers is the sub- 
scribing for and reading of at least one general 
educational magazine and one periodical devoted 
to the teacher’s special field. The teacher is also 
expected to read each year at least two good re- © 
cent educational books. It is recommended that 
the teachers of each building, under the leader- 
ship of the principal, study together current edu- 
cational problems, using some suitable book as 
a basis for discussion. It is expected that teach- 
ers will attend all available educational meetings 
during the year, and, at least once in three years, 
will attend one of the national meetings. 


A Moral Contract 


“Acceptance of a position in Ypsilanti implies 
a moral contract to meet the conditions and the 
requirements of the schedule. The schedule will 
be justified only by the spirit and the attitude of 
the teachers.” 

In closing this part of the paper it is perhaps 
pertinent to quote two letters received from sup- 
erintendents: 


Dear Mr. Davis: 

In complying with your request of May 21, I am 
enclosing a copy of the blank form we use in se- 
curing an application from a teacher, a copy of 
the inquiry blank we use and a copy of our salary 
— which incidentally contains our rating 
plan. 

By way of explanation, I wish to state that not 
any of these blanks really tell what qualities we 
emphasize in employing teachers. We use the 
application blank and the inquiry blank merely 
for the purpose of accomplishing the first elimi- 
nation, which usually cuts down the number of 
applications for a given position from thirty or 
forty to possibly four or five. After that, the 
blanks have very little use. The factor that de- 
termines our choice ultimately is the personal in- 
terview, in which I aim to get as accurate as 
possible a view of the candidate’s qualities of 
leadership, his scholarship and his personality. 


Very truly yours, 


Dear Sir: 

As far as I am able I avoid all use of forms. 
The tendency to ‘“mechanize” both teachers 
and pupils grows apace, yet people are by no 
means interchangeable like Ford parts. There is 
as yet no known formula for evaluating a human 
being. 

I prefer, and in most instances require, that 
an applicant give me a personal interview. I do 
not care for testimonials. If possible I have a 


talk with the applicant’s former principal or sup- 
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erintendent. If this is not possible, I write this 
superintendent or principal, and request a con- 
fidential reply. Certainly I ask questions but the 
questions vary for the various individuals and the 
position that I have to fill. 

In the case of an applicant without experience, 
the personal interview becomes practically indis- 
pensable. We always require a transcript of col- 
lege record. 

In promoting teachers, scholarship is a prime 
requirement and a demonstration of ability to 
“deliver the goods” as evidenced by previous 
work. Teaching in summer school, at least one 
term in each three years of service, is required 
of all teachers. There are basic requirements of 
character and culture that are too obvious to call 
for mention. 

Teachers are like shoes and each open position 
requires an individual fitting. The ability, or the 
lack of it, of any superintendent is measured in 
terms of his misfits. 

Yours sincerely, 
(To be continued) 





Adopting a Reference System 
for High-School Pupils 


Every school executive must at some time or 
another fill out reference blanks for graduates. 
Faults and virtues of graduates are soon forgot- 
ten and hence references are often filled out by 
guess if there is no available permanent record 
to consult. 

A permanent file of reference cards made out 
by teachers or other interested persons for a 
pupil while he is attending school is therefore 
a valuable arrangement. The following system is 
used in the Stillwater, Minn., High School, and 
it may be of interest to school men desiring to 
adopt a reference system. 

Each senior teacher is requested to fill out a 
reference card for every senior during the senior 
year. The seniors are given complete details of 
the plan. Naturally they will work to get the best 
possible reference. This desire on their part:im- 
proves school discipline. The teacher after ob- 
serving the conduct, personality and other traits 
of a pupil for the entire year will turn in her 
reference card to the office. As a result each 
senior will have four or five cards. These are 
filed. When a reference is desired, the cards 
filled out by the teachers are consulted and the 
qualities checked are copied. In order to have 
any adjective or phrase copied, it is essential that 
it be checked by the majority of the teachers. 
For example, in order to be described as “am- 
bitious,” a pupil must be checked, “ambitious,” 
by three teachers out of five. 

Adjectives and descriptive terms used in the 
Stillwater plan are: 
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Has initiative 

No initiative 

Religious 

Irreligious 

Neat in person 

Careless in personal ap- 
pearance 

Obedient 

Disobedient 

Unreliable 

Reliable 

Careful 

Careless in doing work 

Does not believe’ in 
service 

Ambitious 

Lazy 

Poor student 

Fair student 

Good student 


Takes an interest in 
school activities 
Takes no interest in 


school activities 
Excellent student 





Clock watcher 

Dishonest in school 
work 

Trustworthy 

Cooperates in 
room work 

Cooperates with fellow 
pupils 

Does not cooperate with 
teacher 

Does not get along with 
other pupils 

Does more than he is 
expected to do 

Poor character 

Good character 

Excellent character 

Good companions 

Poor companions 

Enjoys his work 

Dislikes his work 

Takes an interest in 
athletics 

No interest in athletics 


class- 


—J. O. Johnson, Principal, Stillwater High School, 


Stillwater, Minn. 





Duties of Survey Committee of 
Boston Are Outlined 


The duties of the Boston Survey Committee, 
recently created, according to the Journal of Edu- 
cation, will include the following: 

A study of vocational education with special 


reference to shop work. 


A careful study of the curriculum with a view 
to ascertaining whether or not subjects are being 
taught which are of so unusual a nature as may be 
broadly classified as “fads and fancies.” 

Survey of buildings that will become obsolete 


within the next ten years. 


A study of the growth and shifting of popula- 
tion as related to a building program. 
A comprehensive building program to be car- 


ried out in ten years. 


Construction of high schools by sale of bonds— 
long term or short term—as distinguished from 
the “pay as you go” policy. 

Survey of such other educational aspects of the 
school system as appear advisable to the survey 
committee and which have a bearing upon the in- 
creased cost of the school system. 

Citizens of Boston, not officially connected with 
the school board or with the teaching force, make 
up a majority of the committee. 
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The Almont High School, Almont, Mich. 


Designing a Science Laboratory for 


the Small High School 


The arrangement here described is economical, it pro- 
vides the maximum use of space and is in line with 
the modern tendency to coordinate theory and practice 


By ARTHUR R. SHIGLEY, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ENGINEERING, WARREN HOLMES-POWERS 
COMPANY, ARCHITECTS, LANSING, MICH. 


usual care in order that they may be 

adapted, economically and efficiently, to the 
school program and to their fair share of building 
space. 

In the large high school employing a mature 
and experienced department head, it is relatively 
easy to plan an efficient layout. In the small high 
school, however, this becomes more difficult. 
Funds are more plentiful when large structures 
are built, whereas with small buildings a good 
deal of cutting and fitting is often necessary to 
secure the prime necessities without exceeding the 
appropriation. 

An outstanding factor in reducing school costs 
is the efficient use of classrooms. Well arranged 
school programs can provide for almost continu- 
ous use of most of the rooms. A serious obstacle 
to greater efficiency, however, has been that 
science laboratories, manual art departments, 


HH tsuat care i science layouts demand un- 


home economics and bookkeeping rooms have been 
thought of and equipped for one specific purpose. 


Such rooms are commonly used only 30 per cent 
to 50 per cent of the time. 

Increasing school costs have driven school arch- 
itects to make the maximum use of school space 
with the result that more efficient science labora- 
tories are now available. 


Minimum Amount of Space Utilized 


For the relatively small high school employing 
one teacher for science, the layout here illustrated 
represents the most feasible classroom plan. Not 
only is the entire science department efficiently 
accommodated in minimum space but the plan 
provides the pupil in the small high school with 
all the advantages of the most elaborate science 
departments found in large systems. 

The department illustrated consists of one large 
room, 40 by 22 feet, and two smaller rooms. The 
40-foot room has at one end six four-pupil 
tables (A) suited to either chemistry, physics or 
general science. For all laboratory activity the 
pupils work at these tables. They are equipped 
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with sinks, running water and gas. Sink open- 
ings are ordinarily kept closed with a cover to 
match the table. For recitation, the chairs (B) 
placed between the instructor’s desk (C) and the 
pupil tables are used. At all times this labo- 
ratory is therefore in close association with the 
recitation. The practical is linked with the theo- 
retical; doing with learning. No artificial sepa- 
ration of theory and practice occurs. The pupils 
seated in the chairs, moveover, are close enough 
to the instructor to observe what he is doing and 
to observe and record thermometric readings and 
osmotic action. 

The instructor’s desk should be approximately 
8 feet in length and 3 feet 6 inches in width. It 
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erates through an exhaust fan. Sliding doors 
fitted with wire screen glass are kept closed when 
the hood is not in use. The lower section is used 
for storing ring stands and other accessories. 

Also near the front of the room (R) and in the 
corridor wall is a reading case for copies of the 
Scientific American, Nature Magazine and other 
appropriate periodicals. Open bookshelves, a dis- 
play board and a shelf further invite the collec- 
tion of scientific books and exhibits in biology, 
physics or agriculture, and render the reading 
case a valuable adjunct to the modern science 
laboratory. 

Two spacious cases, designed particularly for 
science classes, are placed at F and G. Adjust- 
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Floor plan of science 


should be fitted with a sink and with water, gas 
and electric connections. The working space is 
thus sufficiently large to permit the setting up of 
large apparatus for class experiments. This desk 
should contain at least one cupboard fitted with 
adjustable shelving, two drawers, 30 by 24 inches 
and 12 by 24 inches, and as many additional 
drawers as the space permits. 

Through careful development of the building 
plan, all four walls have been made to do valu- 
able service in science teaching. 

The corridor wall, for example, contains the 
chemistry hood (E), and as it is near the front 
of the room it is unnecessary to provide a hood 
for the instructor’s desk. It is built with a ce- 
ment base and all necessary connections, and op- 


room, Romeo, Mich. 


able shelves in the upper sections are suitable for 
the storage of physics and general science equip- 
ment, such as microscopes, galvanometers and 
balances. The lower sections of deep drawers 
and cupboards are designed for classified storage 
of smaller material, such as corks, rubber tubing, 
slides and beakers. 

Between the cases, at K, are placed cork bulle- 
tin boards. Four different classes may use these 
boards at the same time, or at least four different 
aspects of scientific progress may be displayed 
simultaneously. 

In the rear of the room on the middle section 
of the wall (L) is a smooth plastered surface for 
slides and moving pictures. At either side of the 
plastered section are two especially designed cases 
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The combined lecture room and laboratory at the Almont High School, Almont, Mich. 


(M) for reagent bottles and chemicals. Shelves 
are shallow in order to permit but one row of 
bottles, thus reducing the chance of breakage. 
The lower sections consist of long narrow cup- 
boards for such things as glass tubing and verti- 
cal desk rods. 


Work Shelf Near Window Is Practical 


Running the entire length of the room and flush 
with the brick window sills (H) is a 24-inch work 
shelf of 114-inch oak, rigidly braced to the wall, 
providing a substantial working surface for bal- 
ances, galvanometers and microscopes, for use 
when exceptionally good light is a necessity. By 
placing the steam radiation in the corridor wall 
and above the cases, the shelf is not warped by 


the extremes of heat as would be the case were 
the radiation placed, as is ordinarily done, be- 
neath the window sills. 

Opaque window shades, hung on rollers re- 
cessed in the upper section of the window frames, 
serve to darken the room when it is used for 
projection work. 

Blackboard space has been reduced to a strip 
16 feet long, at the front of the room. A map 
rail and cork tacking space are provided above 
the blackboard. 

In the science room corridor, and opening into 
the corridor, is an exhibit case to be used by the 
classes in science in further displaying to other 
classes and to the school interesting scientific ex- 
periments and developments that lend themselves 


Here is another science room built on the same general plan as the one in the Almont school. 
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to display purposes and are of general interest. 
Exhibits illustrating dirigibles or aeroplanes of 
any sort interest young minds. 

Adjoining the recitation and laboratory room is 
the workroom (E), where individually or in small 
groups pupils may carry on experiments that con- 
tinue from day to day, the apparatus for which 
would be in the way if the experiments were car- 
ried on in the larger room. Moreover, this room 
with its sink, work bench and close connection 
with the storage room serves as a workshop for 
the instructor, and also provides storage space for 
large working material. 

In the storage room (S) there is ample space 
for experiments in photometry and photography, 
and in this room is also placed shelving for 
chemicals. 

Whenever possible, the space assigned for sci- 
ence work should be connected with a growing 
room or an outside laboratory for the propagation 
of plants and the germination of seeds. Such a 
room provides for the universal human interest 
in growing things, and affords simple facilities 
for the wealth of experimental work that pupils, 
if given this opportunity, will suggest and carry 
on. 


Maximum Use of Space Is Obtained 


It is difficult to conceive a more compact and 
efficient arrangement for the science department 
of the small high school than is here described. 
It has been tried in a dozen buildings and meets 
the approval of science teachers. It provides 
maximum use of space. Science teaching in such 
an environment is bound to be practical. The 
recitation process may be stopped at any point 
and laboratory work begun. Laboratory work 
may, in the same way, be made more effective by 
the whole class congregating around the instruc- 
tor’s desk in order to clear up some disputed or 
hazy point. 

In contrast to the idea prevailing twenty years 
ago, which usually called for a lecture room in 
connection with the laboratory, the plan outlined 
here is more nearly in line with the modern edu- 
cational tendency, and brings together thinking 
and doing. Sound pedagogy dictates that these 
should be as closely coordinated as_ possible. 
Schoolrooms should not be planned to divorce 
theory and practice, yet that is exactly what has 
been done in hundreds of cases. 

There are decided advantages, too, in teaching 
all the sciences of the small high school in the 
same room. Life outside of school displays close 
association between these. They are inextricably 
linked with each other. School buildings, there- 
fore, should not fix in the child’s mind an artificial 
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separation of the sciences. Moreover, the demon- 
stration material and science equipment in the 
combination room are always readily accessible 
for all classes. 

Finally, one of the strongest reasons for the 
combination science room is its appeal to the be- 
ginner in science. In his explorative years the 
terms “chemistry” and “physics” gradually take 
on familiar meanings for he is daily associating 
with the equipment and material he sees the older 
pupils use. 


A Free Activity Period That 
Develops Individuality 


Baker School, Evansville, Ind., has a free ac- 
tivity period every day in which each child 
chooses what he wants to do. This helps the 
tone of the school by encouraging expression and 
developing individuality. It helps the teacher to 
understand her children and thus to make her 
records more valuable. 

A visitor in the room early in November made 
the following notes: “One group of children is 
making fruit out of clay. Paper is spread on the 
floor in the corner where the children work. The 
clay is of beautiful quality and is so abundant 
that the fruit is realistically large. Fruit is being 
studied in connection with a farm project. Toy 
animals are in the barn and in the sand table 
barnyard. Ducks are swimming on a glassy pool. 

“Other groups are making a wagon, drawing a 
ship on the easel blackboard, stamping charts, 
reading charts, reading books and making a doll’s 
quilt for the kindergarten. At the close of the 
period, monitors start the victrola as a signal for 
the children to put away materials and assume 
schoolroom order. Then the group criticizes the 
condition of the room and corrects the slight dis- 
arrangement of furniture.” 

Adapting the room to the development of indi- 
viduality has occasioned much thought and hard 
work. The room itself is old, the furniture is 
old and cheap, but there is abundant room and 
light. Black and green lacquers have been used 
to cover defects and to harmonize miscellaneous 
elements. Boxes painted black and decorated with 
bright pictures serve as files. The cupboards, 
tables, chairs, sand table, waste basket and eraser 
box are black with touches of green. A calendar 
chart patterned after a small Plymouth Chart is 
painted black and holds the name of the month, 
the initials of the days of the week and the num- 
bers of the days of the month as they advance, 
all having been cut from green paper mounted on 
manila. 
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Underwood & Unuerwoud. 


6 HIS country gave me, as it gives every boy and 
girl, a chance. It gave me schooling, independence 


of action, opportunity for service and honor. In 
no other land could a boy from a country village, with- 
out inheritance or influential friends, look forward with 
unbounded hope. My whole life has taught me what 
America means. I am indebted to my country beyond 
any human power to repay. 


Nerlot Foro, 
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What the League of Women Voters Is 
Doing in the Educational Field 





The national committee, aided by state committees, is making every 
effort to increase the knowledge of the public concerning school sys- 


HE League of Women Voters is seldom 
thought of in other than political terms. It 
is looked upon as a distributor of pamphlets 

on election laws and of nonpartisan information 
concerning candidates, or as sponsor for the 
voters’ radio service, for new voters’ birthday 
parties and for ballot marking classes. It is not 
widely known that the league has a committee de- 
voted solely to the consideration of certain phases 
of public-school education. 

Surprise is often expressed that a league of 
voters finds a need for such a committee. Doubt 
is shown as to the value of work a lay group of 
women can accomplish in a purely educational 
field. Sometimes, indeed, there is resentment at 
what seems to be an intrusion into a territory 
where specialists alone should operate. Upon fur- 
ther consideration, however, it soon becomes evi- 
dent that in the task of preparing women to take 
an intelligent part in civic life, a labor gladly 
conceded to the league, it is fully as essential to 
develop an understanding of the mechanism un- 
derlying the great network of public schools as it 
is to teach what is going on in legislatures and 
city councils. 


Equal Opportunities for All Children 


Obviously a league of voters should not so far 
forget its function as to wander into the domain 
in which psychologists and educational experts 
are holding sway, nor should it trespass upon the 
rights of the parent-teacher group. Its job is 
to increase among the general public knowledge 
of the school systems and to encourage activity 
in securing needed legislation, adequate financial 
support, qualified school-board members, admin- 
istrators and teachers, to the end that all children 
may have equal educational opportunities. It will 
readily be granted that in this connection the tax- 
payer and the voter have a legitimate service to 
render to the community. 

The average woman deeply interested in the 
personal school problems of her own children 
often has little conception of the underlying fac- 


tems and to bring about a better understanding with school authorities 


By MARY TENNEY HEALY, NATIONAL CHAIRMAN OF EDUCATION, NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, BOSTON 











tors that have brought to pass the conditions, 
satisfactory or otherwise, that make up the envi- 
ronment of the particular classroom upon which 
her attention is focused. The league study pro- 
gram opens her eyes to the need for a thorough 
grasp of school management if she is to work 
effectively even for the improvement of the edu- 
cational opportunities of a selected group. Visits 
to various types of city and rural schools, which 
form part of the program, attendance at school- 
board meetings and an attempt to follow intelli- 
gently the routine problems discussed there 
bring about a widening of her horizon, until her 
interest is no longer in the children in one room in 
a given school but in all the children through- 
out the country. 


How the League Plans Its Program 


It is, therefore, through this extended study of 
school mechanisms that women come to realize 
that education has a vital interest for them not 
only as parents but as taxpayers and as voters, 
and that they must be prepared to take part either 
in the normal, healthy development of the schools 
in their community or, if need be, to assist in the 
rigorous sort of housecleaning that is more often 
associated with city halls or county governments. 

To go more into detail: How does the league 
plan its program to increase the knowledge con- 
cerning school systems? It attacks first the knotty 
questions of school finance. Many are the sur- 
prises awaiting study groups who have previously 
taken their ideas concerning school costs from the 
scare headlines that appear from time to time in 
newspapers and that give the impression that the 
fabulous sums spent upon the public schools are 
rapidly reducing the nation to penury. The edu- 
cation committees of the League of Women Voters 
in the various states attempt to gather accurate 
data regarding the cost of education by consulta- 
tion with state and local authorities. Learning 
that only a minor fraction of the nation’s income 
is being spent on schools, they are encouraged to 
look further to ascertain why so many communi- 
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ties find it difficult to raise enough money to pro- 
vide anything like satisfactory educational facili- 
ties for their children. This immediately leads to 
a study of methods of taxation, of the inadequacy 
of the property tax in many sections to provide 
educational funds and of the need for tapping 
others sources such as income, inheritance and 
corporation taxes to aid the schools. The neces- 
sity for increasing the size of the tax unit, the 
creation of state equalization funds, what federal 
funds are available, all combine to complete the 
survey of the subject of school finance. 

The California League of Women Voters has 
published a study of California’s method of school 
financing that takes up in a series of eight lessons, 
with suggestions for study and investigation, 
general taxation, general plan of school finance, 
state aid, county aid, district aid, teacher train- 
ing, increasing school costs and special school 
problems. A thorough investigation of financing 
machinery such as this puts into the hands of the 
women of the state a powerful instrument for 
removing the causes of many school difficulties. 
At the convention in Chicago last Spring a new 
item upon this question of finance was added to 
the study program. This was called the per capita 
distribution of a state school fund compared with 
newer methods. The addition was made with the 
hope that a better understanding of the anti- 
quated method in use in many parts of the coun- 
try would drive home the need of working for an 
extension of methods of distributing state aid 
similar to those in use in Massachusetts said by 
authorities to possess a model law. 


Changes Sought in Missouri 


In Missouri this year education is to receive the 
major effort of the league. The problem to be 
attacked by the education chairman is inequality 
of educational opportunity. This means differ- 
ences in the length of school term, in the number of 
children to be found in the school, in the qualifica- 
tions and experience of teachers and in the op- 
portunity offered for pupils to go to high school. 
On the other hand, great differences are discov- 
erable in what the citizens pay in taxes and what 
they receive for their investment. The rich 
districts are able to raise enough money to provide 
good schoals on a very low school tax. The 
poorer districts, although taxed to the constitu- 
tional limit, cannot maintain schools, of proper 
standards. It is the aim of the league to remedy 
the difficulties that place Missouri at so great a 
disadvantage educationally among other states. 
One bill sponsored by the league provides for an 
increase in state school funds by a small state- 
wide tax, the proceeds to be used partly for gen- 
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eral distribution apportioned to all schools on 
equal terms and partly as an equalization fund 
to help out the poorer districts. A second bill 
provides for a reorganization of school districts 
that will give to those counties desiring them 
more equal school privileges. 

The league’s interest in equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities leads naturally to work for 
the consolidation of rural schools, for the com- 
pulsory education of all children between the ages 
of six and sixteen and for a school year of nine 
months, with English as the basic language 
taught. The training of teachers becomes also 
an important consideration in many states. The 
education committee in Minnesota has been work- 
ing to secure legislation that will prevent teachers 
of ability from leaving the rural schools to go to 
the city and also to keep many teachers from 
leaving the state. 


Making Full Use of the School Plant 


The study of compulsory school attendance laws 
has been elaborated by stressing the continuation 
and cooperative methods of bridging the gap be- 
tween the full-time attendance of early childhood 
and the complete absorption of the young adoles- 
cent into industry. Since twenty states have 
passed laws making attendance at such schools 
compulsory for young workers and there are ap- 
proximately 250,000 children enrolled in part-time 
schools to-day, it is thought that no study of com- 
pulsory school attendance is complete without 
careful consideration of the merits and defects 
of this system. A further extension of educa- 
tional opportunity is being sought by leagues in 
some sections where efforts are afoot to bring 
about changes in the schools for the benefit of re- 
tarded children. Connecticut especially has 
shown a great interest in this problem. 

One of the earliest educational ventures of the 
league was with Americanization of the foreign 
born adult. It soon became evident that such 
work was primarily a function of the public 
school and that the woman voter’s influence would 
be most beneficial when exercised in strengthen- 
ing public-school extension classes for adult 
illiterates with English used as the language for 
instruction. Consequently, this is one of the estab- 
lished recommendations of the education commit- 
tee. The new point of view that has been making 
such rapid strides in the last twenty-five years re- 
garding the part that the schoolhouse should play 
in the life of the community comes directly within 
the province of our group. It is no longer consid- 
ered an efficient use of the school plant to keep 
it open five days in the week during the school 
term for the formal education of children. A 
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better return to the taxpayer for his investment in 
elaborate and costly buildings is demanded. A 
school open every day in the year except Sunday 
more nearly meets the ideal of efficiency. The ex- 
tended use of the school plant, therefore, finds a 
place upon the program. It is twice welcome 
there, for in addition to being to the best inter- 
ests of the taxpayer, it means the opportunity 
to build up a strong civic spirit in congested city 
districts and in rural communities by bringing 
the people together in a community center. 


The Selection of School-Board Members 


The point at which the voter is often supposed 
to come into most vital contact with the school 
system is in the selection of members for school 
boards. If such members are elected the respon- 
sibility is direct; if they are appointed the obli- 
gation for close and critical watchfulness is still 
upon the voter. Consequently the question of how 
to secure qualified persons upon school boards is 
ever present in league groups everywhere. The 
habit of visiting school-board meetings is followed 
with surprisingly good results in a number of the 
smaller communities. The publication of the 
book, “School and Society in Chicago,” by George 
S. Counts, Columbia University, has thrown out 
a challenge to any organization that is attempting 
to deal seriously with school-board problems. 
This remarkable account of the way in which a 
system of education has been made the football 
of social forces will give an added impetus of how 
to solve what the author calls “the riddle of 
control.” 

The results of federal aid to education in the 
states are taken up at length because there exists 
a profound ignorance regarding the national edu- 
cational policies that have been pursued since the 
republic was founded. Such a study is essential 
to an understanding of our complicated educa- 
tional system in the United States, particularly 
with a view to removing the grave apprehension 
becoming at times almost pathological that arises 
when any project for a closer cooperation between 
the states and the Washington government in edu- 
cational matters is mentioned. 

In his recent book, “The Public and Its Prob- 
lems,” John Dewey makes clear the necessity for 
historical background to allocate properly present 
day educational questions. He cites as typical of 
the local conditions under which our institutions 
took shape “our system’”—apparently so system- 
less—“of public education.” He imagines an 
American trying to explain to a European the 
authorized methods of administration or of teach- 
ing in this country. He says, “The American 
member of the dialogue would reply that in this 
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state or what is more likely county or town, or 
even some section of a town called a district, mat- 
ters stand thus and thus while somewhere else 
they stand so and so. The participant from this 
side is perhaps thought by the foreigner to be en- 
gaged in concealing his ignorance. It would 
certainly take a veritable cyclopedic knowledge 
to state the matter in its entirety. The impos- 
sibility of making any moderately generalized 
reply renders it almost indispensable to resort to 
a historical account in order to’ be intelligible.” 
He goes on to trace the evolution of education 
from the little red schoolhouse in New England 
to the present time and adds: “We have in- 
herited local town-meeting practices and ideas, 
but we live and act and have our being in a con- 
tinental, national state.” Through following step 
by step this educational development we are given 
a perspective which leads naturally to the sup- 
port of a federal department of education as em- 
bodied in the Curtis-Reed Bill now before Con- 
gress. Another federal measure that the league 
recommends for support is the adequate financing 
of the public schools in the District of Columbia 
that they may serve as a model to the country. 

The attempt has been made in this National 
League of Women Voters’ article to cover all the 
various activities which the national committee 
on education offers as possibilities to the state or- 
ganizations. They are to select whatever portion 
of the program meets the particular needs of their 
part of the country. The necessity of making 
such a plan for work very elastic is apparent, for 
no two states have identical problems to solve and 
they all turn to this outline for stimulus to aid 
them in finding a way out of their educational 
tangles. 


Helpful Understanding Has Grown Up 


Not the least of the benefits that have come 
from the work of these committees has been the 
helpful understanding that has grown up in many 
sections of the country between leagues of women 
voters and school authorities. Superintendents 
and heads of departments have been generous in 
giving time and information to inquiring commit- 
tees of women, and this cooperative spirit has 
often led to projects for school betterment pro- 
moted by the league. The prejudice existing 
against the woman citizen’s supposedly meddling 
in school affairs has been obliterated. It is well, 
perhaps, to assign to the education committee of 
the league a secondary function besides its avowed 
one of increasing the public’s knowledge of school 
systems, and that is the function of creating a 
better understanding between school authorities 
and the public. 
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Index Numbers for School 
Supply Prices 


The index shows that prices have decreased slightly 
in the past few months but there is every indication 
that prices of supplies will rise from now on 


By HAROLD F. CLARK, PRoressor of EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, AND JOHN GUY 
FOWLKES, PRoressor oF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


weakness but there is every indication that 

there will be no further drop and that the 
prices will not go lower for at least some little 
time. 

Due to the advancing trend in the prices of 
basic metals it is reasonable to assume that there 
is likely to be some advance in the costs of ma- 
terials that are composed of metals, such as steel, 
iron and copper, and such increases will not come 
as a surprise during the months of February and 
March. 

Greater strength has been shown by the textile 
group and there is no indication of a recession in 
the prices of cloth products. 

Along with the lowering prices of paper are 


[wes month the price of paper again shows 


This is the sixth month an index for school 
supply prices has appeared in The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS and the prices during these months have 
conformed rather closely with the tentative num- 
bers that were given in the index each month. 
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Chart I. Monthly index of prices of instructional school supplies. December and January indexes are not final. 
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Editorials 


The Educational Awakening 
Throughout the World 


R. PAUL V. DENGLER of Vienna is now 
in America telling Americans officially 
about the new spirit in Austrian education. 

He is entirely in sympathy with this new spirit 
and is doing what he can to promote in his coun- 
try what he believes to be a modern educational 
regimen. What he describes as the new plan in 
Austria and what he commends with great hearti- 
ness sounds like speeches made by Colonel Fran- 
cis W. Parker and his confreres forty years ago 
and later by John Dewey and a multitude of 
others. The procedures that Doctor Dengler ap- 
proves so enthusiastically have been generally ac- 
cepted and widely practiced in America for at 
least a quarter of a century. 

Until about 1918 Austrian education was de- 
signed to implant in the young respect for the 
empire and a belief in its superiority over all 
other nations. It was not the aim of the school 
in Austria to put children into possession of any 
knowledge except that which would promote the 
interests of the empire as against those of the rest 
of the world. The régime was a rigid, inflexible 
one, alike in respect to the materials that were 
taught and the methods of presenting them. The 
children were not encouraged to be spontaneous. 
The program, both of studies and of discipline, 
was determined by the minister of education and 
followed without modification by every teacher 
in the empire. There was no thought of making 
children free and capable or preparing them for 
a life of individual prosperity and contentment. 
The individual existed for the state and his edu- 
cation was shaped accordingly. 

But now everything is changing. Freedom is 
the watchword in Austria now. The children are 
being set free. Nothing is imposed upon them. 
The aim is to encourage spontaneity. The teacher 
waits to have the pupil give him his cue as to 
what should be taught and how it should be pre- 
sented. There is no fixed program. Austria has 
seized upon the Dalton principle and is carrying it 
to the limit. This is not true in every Austrian 
school, Doctor Dengler says, but it is becoming 
increasingly true throughout the land. There 
are still some remnants of the prewar programs; 
but the new aims, the new spirit, the new meth- 
ods, the new points of view are sweeping the 
country. 
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The Austrian people are discovering that chil- 
dren have creative powers. They are beginning 
to give them an opportunity to express these 
powers in drawing, in painting, in writing and 
in other ways. Formerly, if a pupil had mani- 
fested any tendency to depart from the formal 
regimen through which he was being coerced, he 
would have been rigidly suppressed. Now he is 
encouraged. Doctor Dengler is showing some of 
the creative work of the Austrian children. In 
our country we have been nurturing children’s 
spontaneous or creative activities for three or 
four decades at least, although at present we are 
laying greater emphasis upon creative activity 
than we have done before. But the desirability 
of nurturing children’s inventiveness in every 
field has been recognized both in theory and in 
practice for many years. 

Doctor Dengler says that the teachers of his 
country are coming rapidly to see that children’s 
education should not be conducted as though 
knowledge existed in departments, rigidly sep- 
arated from one another, as in an arithmetic 
department, a history department, a physics de- 
partment or a grammar department. The new 
program in Austria looks toward the integration 
of all knowledge so that the pupil will not study 
one subject one hour, another subject another 
hour throughout the school day or the school year. 
All that he learns will be organized around a com- 
mon center. Some readers of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS may recall the time when the two 
McMurrys, Charles De Garmo, William T. Harris 
and a great many other American students of 
education were debating the question of whether 
all subjects in the curriculum should be organ- 
ized and presented as phases of a central unity 
or core, or whether the integrity of each subject 
should be recognized, with all subjects so corre- 
lated that their natural relationships could be 
established, and with none losing its identity in 
the curriculum or in methods of teaching. The 
discussion of these problems was at its height 
thirty-five years ago but they are only now at- 
tracting the attention of the Austrian teachers. 


Subjects Taught Are Correlated 


When citizens of a state awaken to the impor- 
tance of the individual, they wish to promote his 
well-being and in the attempt to do this they 
begin to adopt substantially the same program of 
education. This is precisely what is happening 
in Austria, in Germany, in Russia, in Japan and 
in England. Reports also indicate that China is 
ready to move with other progressive nations edu- 
cationally. Even Spain is inviting modern educa- 
tional leaders to show how a plan of education 
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could be put into effect in that country that would 
enable the nation to keep pace with other advanc- 
ing nations. Of course, some of our own people 
do not approve these tendencies in our schools. 
They think that in abandoning a fixed, formal, 
classical type of education, we are cutting loose 
from our moorings and are drifting toward the 
rocks. Possibly these troubled souls can gain some 
comfort or assurance from the fact that all the 
advancing peoples of the world are apparently 
going on to an educational program that in funda- 
mental features is really patterned after our own. 
The nations of the Old World have thoroughly 
weighed and measured the autocratic, formal, 
disciplinary educational regimen and have found 
it wanting. 





or 
Lamentation From the Layman 
QO: who reads the editorial discussions of 
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educational matters in the daily press can- 

not help but wonder how much editorial 
writers know about the work of the schools. Do 
they ever visit a public school? When they write 
an editorial about the shortcomings of the schools, 
do they base their criticisms on rumor or on what 
was done in the schools when they were children? 
Or do they condemn merely because it is the habit 
of editorial writers to find fault? 

These reflections are prompted by the reading 
of a syndicated editorial that is appearing in 
newspapers throughout the country: 

“A great many people are coming to feel that 
the public schools and the colleges are alike 
too ready to teach worship of material success 
alone. Other critics of the public schools insist 
that their system of training is sketchy, super- 
ficial and unrelated to the unescapable and press- 
ing realities of politics, business, international 
affairs or every-day life. Certainly the old and 
pleasant legends and the old romantic delusions 
of our untroubled past seem largely to dominate 
the thinking of the schools and to obscure a good 
many unpleasant truths with which the country 
must deal realistically now and in the future. 

“You hear little in modern classrooms of the 
hidden causes of war, of the actualities of the 
struggle for economic survival or triumph, of the 
unpleasant facts of contemporary politics or of 
the meaning of social cross currents now felt but 
not understood in many parts of the world. The 
schools for their part are up against the habitual 
unwillingness of people to face unhappy truths. 
Even the children nowadays demand to be 
amused rather than enlightened. Life in Amer- 
ica is much easier for everybody than it used 
to be. There is instead a great tendency to coddle 
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and flatter the young in every sort of school, and 
there are times when every road that leads to 
knowledge seems barricaded by faddish and ham- 
pering devices of one sort or another. High 
schools, for example, must be glorious in archi- 
tecture, and spacious and generally reminiscent 
of the legendary romanticism of college life. Even 
in the junior grades the public-school children 
exhibit a strong tendency to ape the manners of 
the universities when instead they should be 
learning how to spell. The most difficult thing 
that teachers have to do, it seems, is to convince 
many of the spoiled children of these times that 
the public educational system has a serious pur- 
pose and that the knowledge it seeks to impart 
to the Americans of to-morrow is not only neces- 
sary to a full and happy life but may prove in 
a crisis to be the best means of national defense. 
“It is often argued that public schools and 
colleges will have to learn to look forward and 
not back for inspiration. The forces that have 
been altering the social, political and economic 
habits of the world are rather complex. They 
are not always called by their right names. The 
American of to-morrow, if he is to be a useful 
citizen, should be able to identify them.” 


Education Related to Every-day Life 


The layman who wrote this indictment of the 
public schools feels that something is wrong but 
he cannot locate the source of the trouble. It is 
certain that he does not know the changes that 
have taken place in the work of the public schools 
in the last decade, changes that are still in 
progress. He possesses a faint notion of the 
conditions in American life that are tending to 
bring children to maturity too early, but he does 
not grasp fully the social situation that is making 
it difficult for the schools to awaken the interest 
and hold the attention of the young who are be- 
ing lured away from the intellectual life by the 
seductions of the world. Even so, the schools 
are more successful in holding pupils in schools 
to-day than was true twenty-five years ago. They 
are turning pupils out with a broader and more 
intimate knowledge of their human and physical 
environments than was probably true when the 
editorial writer was a pupil in school. He does 
not seem to know that a much larger proportion 
of the work in the schools to-day has relation to 
the actual p:oblems that pupils will encounter 
after they leave school than was true of the 
schools of an earlier day. 

Such lamentations of laymen show the impor- 
tance of keeping citizens informed regarding the 
developments taking place in the schools and the 
reconstruction work going forward with a view 
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to teaching pupils subjects that relate to con- 
temporary life and adopting methods of instruc- 
tion that will make the knowledge they acquire 
dynamic and functional in daily life. The lay- 
man cannot keep up with educational progress 
unless pains are taken to inform him of the new 
studies being introduced, which concern the eco- 
nomic, industrial, political and social conditions 
with which a pupil will have to deal when he 
leaves school. He should also know that subjects 
that have ceased to be of service because of 
changed conditions are less prominent in the 
curriculum or are entirely eliminated. 
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Americanization Through the 
Schools 


country should learn something about 

American institutions. We think that 
they should acquire enough of our language to un- 
derstand every-day conversation and to read sim- 
ple books and articles, in order to keep in touch 
with what is taking place among us. 

Instruction to adult foreigners is being given 
in evening classes throughout the country, and 
foreigners have been showing a commendable in- 
terest in our Americanization work. I have seen 
classes of men and women of all ages from six- 
teen to sixty and of all nationalities learning to 
read English primers and acquiring an under- 
standing of spoken language concerning the ob- 
jects and activities they encounter in daily life. 

So far as I could tell, these pupils, although a 
large proportion of them were gray-haired, were 
eager to acquire a sufficient grasp of our language 
that they might live among us as Americans and 
not as transient foreigners. They did not behave as 
if they thought we were imposing our language 
upon them or as if they wished to resist our in- 
struction and remain foreigners in speech as well 
as in sympathy and habits of life. 

As for the children, we have taken them into 
our public schools, and have developed special 
methods of instructing them so that they quickly 
articulate with the regular classes. It has been 
gratifying to note how readily they fit into classes 
with American-born pupils. These foreign-born 
children have not shown resistance to the learning 
of our language and to instruction in our modes 
of life. It is the testimony of teachers every- 
where that foreign-born children, when taken into 
the public schools, become Americanized with 
amazing rapidity and completeness. 

It seems reasonable to say that we cannot do 
the best for our people unless all of them under- 


A MERICANS believe that foreigners in this 
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stand our language and our institutions. There 
are sections of our country, however, in which 
foreigners have settled and have remained aloof 
from the American people. They have retained 
their Old World habits and their native language. 
They have not participated in the social, political 
or educational life of this country. There are not 
as many such colonies to-day as there were before 
the war. But I know that there is at least one— 
for I have visited it recently—a colony of Rus- 
sians. 

It has been difficult to enforce compulsory edu- 
cation among these people. They want to put their 
children to work as soon as they have strength to 
follow a plow, or to use a hoe or to milk a cow. 
Because they do not understand our language and 
have not mingled with our people, they cannot ap- 
preciate that it is of value for a child to attend 
school until he is at least fourteen years old. 
Presumably, these foreigners have become Ameri- 
canized, but actually they are more foreign than 
American. If there were many colonies like this 
in our country, they would constitute a menace 
to the solidarity of our nation and to the perpe- 
tuation of our mode of life which is designed to 
secure equal opportunities and freedom of action 
for all. 

Now comes a mandate from Italy ordering all 
Facisti living in America to send their children to 
Italian schools in which the Italian language is 
used and adherence to Italian institutions is in- 
culcated. It is believed that Mussolini is behind 
this order, although it was issued by Piero Farini, 
who is secretary of an organization designed to 
hold loyal to the Facisti in Italy all those who 
emigrate to other countries. 


Interference Must Be Checked 


Will the American people tolerate such inter- 
ference in the affairs of our country? Farini ex- 
presses great surprise that any member of the 
Facist party living in America should not wish to 
bring up his children as loyal Italians trained in 
the Italian language and imbued with Italian 
ideals. In the picturesque language of the hour, 
this man certainly has “nerve.” 

Doubtless in all states there are laws adequate 
to compel every Italian child to attend a school 
approved by public-school officials until he is 
fourteen years old. If Italian schools are estab- 
lished, they must conform fully to the regulations 
that apply to our public schools, and our language 
must be used as the medium of instruction. Ital- 
ian children must become familiar with our ideals 
and our modes of life as taught in our public 
schools. If Italians teach their children the 


Italian language, such teaching must be in addi- 
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tion to an elementary education in the English 
language of the character and of the amount cov- 
ered in our elementary public schools. 

There ought not to be a foreign-born child in 
America who is not being taught the English 
language and who is not using it as a vehicle of 
expression while he is acquiring as much educa- 
tion as we give our own children during the eight 
years of the elementary-school period. If any 
foreign secretaries issue orders to their nationals 
in our country that make it difficult for them to 
give their children, while they are living here, an 
American education, these secretaries should be 
told in language they can understand that they 
must keep their hands off, or the quota of immi- 
grants from their respective countries will be re- 
duced to zero or thereabouts. 
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A Noteworthy Event in 
Secondary Education 


HE sesquicentennial celebration of Phillips 
§ pote Andover, Mass., has called atten- 

tion afresh to the extraordinary history of 
this school and to the influence it is exerting upon 
the ideals and practices of private secondary edu- 
cation in America. 

Few educational institutions of any kind in this 
country have endured for 150 years. Phillips 
Academy was established practically at the birth 
of the nation. It was founded by one who was 
a leader among the men who laid the foundations 
of the American nation. He was imbued with the 
fundamental ideals of Puritanism; he had faith 
in the value of democratic education and he be- 
lieved in freedom for the individual. Judge 
Phillips founded Phillips Academy at Andover 
for the purpose of providing opportunities for 
training in piety and religion as well as learning 
in the classics, the sciences and the arts for young 
men from every section of the new country. From 
the day that Phillips Academy opened its doors 
to pupils to the present moment, it has held to 
the ideals of its founder and of the times in which 
it had its origin. 

There has been much shifting of ideals and 
many revolutions in educational theories and 
practices during these 150 years, but Phillips 
Academy has held the course, and while adjust- 
ing the curriculum and methods of procedure to 
new conditions in American life, it has not for- 
saken the underlying educational and religious 
principles upon which it was founded and in the 
observance of which it has always been a beacon 
light in secondary education in America. 

Phillips Academy, treasuring the ideas that 
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have guided its work throughout its 150 years of 
momentous history, is still sensitive to the fact 
that America to-day is hardly in any respect the 
America of Judge Phillip’s time. There is very 
little left in the New World of the political, so- 
cial, religious and moral beliefs and practices of 
the days when Phillips Academy was set up to 
train young people for the needs of life as it was 
then lived. 

Dr. Alfred E. Stearns, who has for many years 
guided the destiny of the academy, with the co- 
operation of his faculty, trustees and alumni is 
studying the problem of the role the academy 
should play in the New World. Every one inter- 
ested in the solution of the educational problems 
of this country will keep an attentive eye on de- 
velopments at Andover Academy. 
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The New Chief of the United States 
Bureau of Education 


DUCATIONAL people throughout the coun- 
3 try are pleased to learn that William John 

Cooper, Commissioner of Education for 
California has been promoted to the commission- 
ership of education for the United States. 

Mr. Cooper is well known, of course, to the 
leaders of The NATION’S SCHOOLS. He has won 
recognition for his administrative ability as a 
school principal, as school superintendent at San 
Diego, Calif., and as head of the educational sys- 
tem of California. Under his leadership impor- 
tant reconstruction work has been going forward 
in California, based on extensive research on the 
needs of the state and the work that has actually 
been in progress in the state. California is gen- 
erally regarded to-day as a leader, perhaps the 
leader, educationally, among the states of the 
Union. In every department of public educational 
activity California is at the front or in advance 
of sister states. Commissioner Cooper has been 
playing a dominant role in the forward movement 
of California along all public educational lines. 

The United States Commissioner of Education 
must have wide contact not only with educational 
people but with laymen, particularly with those 
who are responsible for legislation affecting the 
welfare of education in our country. Fortunately, 
Commissioner Cooper is endowed by nature with 
personal qualifications that enable him to win the 
good will and secure the confidence and coopera- 
tion of those with whom he is associated. His 


broad experience, his power of leadership, his 
grasp of modern educational problems, his inter- 
est in research as a method of securing data for 
educational reconstruction, together with his su- 
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perior personal qualifications, equip him in an un- 
usual degree for efficient administration of his 
new office. 

The NATION’S SCHOOLS wishes for Commis- 
sioner Cooper, and predicts for him, unqualified 
success in his new position. 
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Shall We Have High-School 


Fraternities ? 


HE California High-School Principals Asso- 
[ciation has gone on record against fraterni- 

ties and sororities in high schools. Some 
cities prohibit by legislative action all secret so- 
cieties in any educational institutions receiving 
state aid. It is the consensus of opinion of high- 
school principals and teachers that, speaking gen- 
erally, secret societies exert an unwholesome in- 
fluence upon high-school pupils. 

The typical pupil who joins a fraternity or 
sorority thinks more about his society than he 
does about his school. He becomes more inter- 
ested in the social activities of his society than 
he does in his school work. He stands with his 
fraternity. crowd against the school whenever 
there is conflict in regard to discipline. The 
high-school fraternity or sorority breeds dissen- 
sion in a high-school population and tends to set 
up caste distinctions. 

There is no need for Greek letter societies in 
secondary schools, at least in public schools whose 
pupils for the most part live in their own homes. 
Something is to be said for Greek letter societies 
in colleges and universities, although there is also 
a good deal to be said against them. College 
fraternities meet a need that does not exist in a 
high school, since college and university students 
are gathered together from the four corners of 
the world, and there is some benefit to be gained 
from the close relationship made possible by 
Greek letter societies. But even in higher insti- 
tutions, there are evils that flow from secret so- 
cieties and perplex university faculties. 

The situation is improving, however, since men 
and women who have been members of Greek 
letter societies in college appreciate when they 
get out of college that they would have been 
better off in some respects if they had remained 
aloof from secret societies during their under- 
graduate days, and they are dealing effectively 
with these evils and eliminating many of them, 
so that a member of a Greek letter society in a 
university to-day is less snobbish, more interested 
in university life as a whole and less given to 
social and other forms of dissipation than was 
the case in the past. 
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The Educator’s Guide to Cleveland* 


Where to Go and What to See 


schools form the backbone of the educational system 
of Cleveland, and its residential sections, Cleveland 
Heights, Shaker Heights, Euclid Heights and Lakewood. 

Undoubtedly those educators attending the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence, National Education 
Association, in that city, February 24 to February 28 
will visit many of these institutions of learning as well 
as other points of interest in Cleveland and for that 
reason this guide is published. 

Western Reserve University, with its 
college for women, Adelbert College, 
schools of medicine, law, dentistry and 
pharmacy and courses in education and 
applied science, is Cleveland’s oldest col- 
legiate institution. The medical school has 
the added advantage of close affiliation 
with the new medical center. 


Adjacent to Western Reserve University 
is Case School of Applied Science, which 
has become favorably known wherever there 
is interest in scientific schools. Its courses 
include, civil, mechanical, electrical, mining, | 
metallurgical and chemical engineering and 
physics. The two universities are situated | 
on high ground overlooking the southern | 
end of Wade Park, one of Cleveland’s | 
natural beauty spots. 

John Carroll University, formerly known 
as St. Ignatius College, has an honorable record of many 
years’ service in Cleveland and its territory. Students 
receive especially thorough instruction in the classics, and 
emphasis is laid on scientific studies. Among the inter- 
esting features of this institution is a seismological ob- 
servatory, equipped with three large instruments, the 
largest of which contains a 2,400 pound vertical pendu- 
lum. The archives of this department contain records of 
practically every tremor observed in the earth’s surface 
in the last twenty-eight years. 

The rapidity with which the city has developed as an 
educational center, gaining for itself a prominent place 
among the country’s educational communities, may be 
attributed largely to an extensive plan of cooperation. 

Virtually all of Cleveland’s institutions work hand in 
hand with each other. For instance, the Library of the 
Western Reserve Historical Society is a research labora- 
tory for students at Western Reserve University, although 
one is not a part of the other. There is also a close 
connection between the Cleveland School of Art and the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, although they are distinct and 
separate institutions. Students at the school of art sketch 
and study design at the art museum, either individually 
or in classes, and take advantage of special lecture courses 
and exhibits offered by the museum. 

A highly significant cooperative development of recent 
years has been the formation of a working agreement be- 
tween Western Reserve University and the Cleveland 
School of Education, which trains teachers of the city’s 
public-school system. By an exchange of accommoda- 


. | ‘HREE great universities and 271 public and parochial 


*This article is presented through the courtesy of the Convention 
Board, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
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tions and facilities the university grants a degree of 
bachelor of education as well as the degree of master of 
arts in education to students who do part of their work 
in the Cleveland School of Education. 

A close working connection also exists between Case 
School of Applied Science and Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Students may take a five-year course, spending 
three years in the university and two in Case, at the 
end of which time they will receive a bachelor of arts 
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degree from the university and a bachelor of science de- 
gree from Case. 

The city’s school system and the museum, including 
the Western Reserve Historical Society, the Cleveland 
Museum of Art and the Museum of Natural History, are 
closely allied. The museum of arts admits children free 
at all times, maintains a children’s museum, gives lessons 
to public-school children, cooperates with the Cleveland 
School of Education in offering courses for which public- 
school teachers may secure credit, and offers gallery talks 
for students at the School of Education and those at 
Western Reserve University. 

The Cleveland Board of Education maintains a teacher 
at the Museum of Natural History for the special instruc- 
tion of visiting classes. Lectures are given to thousands 
of children each year, in addition to the talks given in 
the schools and near Cleveland. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art is regarded as one of 
the most beautiful museum buildings in America. It 
has no superior in the perfection of equipment for han- 
dling and preserving its treasures. In addition, it serves 
a valuable purpose in the educational life of the city. Being 
linked so closely with the city’s schools and colleges, it 
has become an essential factor in their work as well as 
a center of culture for the whole community. 

Its treasures have been selected for their high quality 
rather than quantity. While the collections are small 
compared with those in some of the great museums of the 
world they are made up of the finest objects procurable, 
chosen with definite regard for their educational value. 

The work of the museum does not stop with the mere 
collection and display of these things, but goes further 
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and uses lectures, published articles, and class talks as a 
means of teaching the appreciation of beauty and art. 
Classes are arranged for students of all ages. More than 
36,000 public-school children, together with their teach- 
ers, visited the museum in one year as part of their regu- 
lar school work. Children of museum members attend 
special classes in music and drawing one day a week. 
The public library system of Cleveland is one of its 
outstanding educational features. Recently a new build- 
ing was erected at a cost of $4,600,000 and forms a part 
of Cleveland’s Mall, or group plan of public buildings. 
Situated in the heart of the business section it is unusually 
accessible to all citizens and visitors. This building pro- 
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900,000, has a seating capacity of 12,500 and when used 
for expositions in conjunction with its annex, it affords 
175,000 square feet of exhibit area under cover. 

Additions to the structure were completed during the 
early part of the summer of 1928 and contain two 
magnificent auditoriums and twelve smaller halls. 

Ideally located in the heart of the downtown section, 
within easy walking distance of all principal hotels, public 
and semipublic office buildings, wholesale establishments 
and the shopping district, the auditorium presents unusual 
convenience for large gatherings or for the staging of 
public entertainments. 

It was here that the National Republican Convention, 


Cleveland’s Public Library is built of gray Georgian marble. 


vides space for more than 2,000,000 volumes. From this 
as a nucleus, the library system extends to 1,150 branches 
in all parts of the city. Even industrial plants are 
equipped with libraries as a part of this system. These 
branches are really community centers and their service 
is invaluable. The system has more than 250,000 patrons 
each year. 

Nearly 7,000,000 books are borrowed from the library 
for home reading annually. In one year more than 
5,000,006 visitors patronized the library. Total use of 
the public library for books for the year was estimated 
at between 12,000,000 and 15,060,000 volumes, or an aver- 
age of one book per month for every man, woman and 
child in Cleveland. 

It was only recently, however, that Cleveland could 
offer the finest public auditorium and exhibit hall in the 


world. This immense building, erected at a cost of $6,- 


with its 15,000 delegates and visitors, was held in 1924; 
it was here that the “Miracle,” the world’s greatest pan- 
tomime production, was staged, and it was here that the 
North American Saengerbund held its 1927 Saengerfest 
with a chorus of 4,000 voices. Officials of the Republican 
party declared the building met their requirements more 
admirably than any building in the United States, while 
producers of the “Miracle” proclaimed the auditorium the 
finest they had found in Europe or America. 

The building is designed in the Italian Renaissance 
style of architecture and is of fireproof steel construction. 
The interior is faced with marble, tile and decorative 
plaster, battleship gray being the predominating color. 
The main auditorium is artificially illuminated by a flood 
of soft light diffused through a field of glass panels in 
the ceiling. The whole effect is a softness and warmth 
unusual in buildings of such immense proportions. The 
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The Cleveland Public Auditorium is designed in the Italian Renaissance style of architecture. 


auditorium’s acoustics have been declared nearly perfect. 
A pipe organ, costing $100,000 and said to be the finest 
in the United States in the matter of variety and scope of 
tone, is part of the building’s equipment. It has 10,010 
pipes and 156 direct speaking stops. The echo organ is 
located in the rear, 300 feet from the console. 
The stage is one of the largest in America, being 104 


interior of the auditorium. 


feet wide and fifty-six feet deep. It has an opening 
seventy-two feet wide surmounted by a high arch. The 
stage may also be used as a convention room, seating 
more than 800 persons. It is fully equipped with all 
modern theatrical conveniences. In addition thousands of 
radio enthusiasts are entertained by programs broadcast 
from the radio station in the auditorium’s Blue Room. 


The seating capacity is 12,500. 
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Other features of the building include spacious cor- 
ridors, wide ramps and roomy stairways, permitting free 
passage from floor to floor, committee rooms, lockers, tele- 
phone booths, taxicab offices, women’s and men’s retiring 
rooms, shower baths, check rooms, telegraph stations and 
a barber shop. In fact, nothing essential to the comfort 
of its patrons has been overlooked in the construction of 
this colossal public hall. 

From its foundation Cleveland was destined to become 
a leading industrial city. Its geographical location alone 
gave it natural advantages with which few cities are 
favored and paved the way for its rapid advancement as 
a commercial center. 

Each year in normal times Cleveland receives more 
than ten million tons of iron ore. While a great deal of 
this is reshipped to other cities, enough is refined here 
to give the iron and steel business the leading rank in all 
its industries. The value of the iron and steel output 
equals one-third the value of all other Cleveland made 
products combined. 

For this basic, pioneer industry, many other lines of 
manufacturing have developed, until it may safely be said 
that Cleveland has no rival in the diversity of its indus- 
tries. Nearly everything for which the world has a 
market is manufactured in Cleveland. United States Gov- 
ernment reports show that 83 per cent of the officially 
classified industries of the nation are represented here. 
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In the production of wire nails, bolts and screws, mal- 
leable castings and heavy machinery Cleveland practically 
leads the world. It holds high rank in the production of 
tacks, drills, steam hammers, lathes, punches, shears, 
forges and automatic screw machines. Other products 
turned out in great quantities include wire springs, wire 
fence and wire nails; tools of all kinds; hoisting and con- 
veying machinery, railroad supplies, stoves for oil, gas 
and coal; office furniture, scientific instruments, wire of 
all kinds, artificial silk and tow motors. 

Cleveland is one of the largest hardware producing 
centers in the United States. There are several large 
manufacturers of steel office furniture, printing presses 
and paper cutters. The only multigraph manufacturing 
concern in the United States is located in Cleveland. 
Only one city in America produces more sewing machines. 
Plumbing supplies, railroad frogs and crossings, kitchen 
utensils, washing machines, aluminum wares, lamps, light- 
ing fixtures, roofing materials, toilet articles, toys, rub- 
ber goods and small novelties are manufactured here in 
enormous quantities. 

In the value of annual output, foundry and machine 
shop products lead the list. In one year this amounted 
to $157,567,000. Automobiles, bodies and parts ranked 
second with a value of $154,567,000, while more than $84,- 
400,000 worth of iron and steel mill products were manu- 
factured. 

Cleveland’s part in the automobile industry is not con- 
fined to the production of cars. The city leads in the 
production of automobile parts and accessories. More 
springs are made here for wagons, carriages and auto- 
mobiles than anywhere else. One concern alone turns out 
6,500 a day. No other American city is even a close 
rival in the production of storage batteries, motor cylin- 
ders, rims and tubing. Cleveland factories have daily 
production capacities of more than 2,000 automobile cyl- 
inders, 15,000 carriage wheel rims, 1,500 bands for truck 
wheels, and 1,200 bases for truck tires. Frames, axles, 
bearings, fittings of various sorts, bodies, carburetors, 
crank shafts, motors, wheels, tubings, forgings, stampings 
and castings for every type of automobile are produced. 

For more than a score of years Cleveland has been a 
leader of cities in the production of paint and varnishes. 
Two of the largest paint companies in the world maintain 
administrative offices and plants here. The output of re- 
fined oils totals more than a billion gallons annually. Its 
eight leading paint concerns yearly turn out 116,000,000 
pounds, or 10,000,000 gallons, valued at $30,000,000. 


The Museum of Art in Wade Park. 
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Cleveland’s Public Square is in the heart of the city. 
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The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument occupies the southeast 


section. 


With a capitalization of close to $40,000,000, Cleveland’s 
ready-made clothing industry takes high rank in the na- 
tion. All kinds of women’s garments are made in Cleve- 
land and virtually every kind of men’s clothing. Items 
include dresses, skirts, suits, cloaks, knit goods, men’s 
suits, coats, caps, hats, boys’ blouses, hosiery of all kinds, 
neckwear and many other articles of dress. There are 
fifty-one mills making various kinds of men’s clothing, 
employing more than 6,000 persons. More than $13,300,- 
000 in capital is invested in this industry. Value of prod- 
ucts is estimated at $24,000,000. 

Five individual firms and corporations maintain brick 
plants in Cleveland and adjacent territory. The produc- 
tion of clay products is large and rapidly increasing. An 
average of 15,000,000 face bricks, 30,000,000 paving 
bricks, 250,000,000 common bricks and 200,000 tons of hol- 
low tile are produced each year. 

A motor trip through the parks always proves a de- 
light to visitors. Extending like a girdle around the 
greater part of the city, the park and boulevard system is 
unrivalled by any city in the United States in its pic- 
turesque natural scenery. Deep ravines, waterfalls, fine 
old forests, sandy stretches of beach and huge rock for- 
mations of Lake Erie’s shoreline, all combine to give these 
pleasure grounds rare charm. 

Twenty parks, with more than forty-four miles of well 
paved driveways and boulevards, comprising 2,975 acres, 
make up this great system. It contains twenty-nine chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, fifty baseball diamonds, seventy-seven 
tennis courts, twenty-five skating ponds, fifteen football 
fields and a sporty thirty-six-hole municipal golf course. 

In addition to this splendid park area, Cleveland and 
its surrounding territory embraces what is known as the 
Metropolitan Park District. This system, now under de- 
velopment, combines into one continuous outer encircling 
parkway the more important valleys and glens in Cuya- 


hoga County and parts of the neighboring counties. The 
original project was a parkway approximately seventy 
miles in length, with an estimated area of 7,500 to 10,000 
acres. The project now proposed embraces about 15,000 
acres of parks and parkways. 

Convention delegates invariably find unusual attractions 
at Cleveland’s magnificent theaters. In Playhouse Square, 
a recent development in the grouping of show houses, may 
be seen the highest character of plays, vaudeville or mov- 
ing pictures. A total of 12,000 seats are available in this 
district alone. 

Cleveland offers many other attractions for visitors, in- 
cluding one of the finest shopping districts in America, 
beautiful parks and boulevards, fine residential sections, 
museums of art and natural history, historical points of 
interest and country clubs. 


Cleveland Meetings on Vocational 
Guidance—February 20 to 23 


The annual meetings of organizations interested in 
vocational guidance, placement, employment management 
and educational personnel practice will bring a large 
number of educators, executives and research workers to 
Cleveland, February 20 to 23, just preceding the sessions 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. Included in this group are the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Appointment Secretaries, National Committee 
of Bureaus of Occupation, National Association of Deans 
of Women, College of Personnel Officers, Personnel Re- 
search Federation and individual representatives from 
the American Management Association, Deans of Men, 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, American 
Council on Education and other interested societies. 
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12-18 


16 


20-21-22 


24 





Atlanta Convention Commission 
School Administration Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Information and material regarding Atlanta Convention 
of the National Education Association. 
National Association for the Study of the Platoon or Work- 
Study-Play School Organization 
532 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Material describing the organization and operation of the 
Platoon or Work-Study-Play School. 
Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations, Inc. 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago 
Material descriptive of the service of publications of 
state teachers associations. 
Weber Costello Co. 
Chicago Heights, IIl. 
Maps, globes, blackboards, erasers, crayons. 
Practical Drawing Company 
1516 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
School supplies and art materials. 
McConnell School Map Co. Goshen, Indiana 
History and geography maps. 
The Slingerland-Comstock Company 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Nature study books and material. 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
1885 West Lake Street, Chicago 
Gymnasium and playground equipment. 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company 
68 E. Washington St., Chicago 
Pencil sharpeners. 
Vestal Chemical Company 
215 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo 
Sanitary supplies, cleaning and floor finishing materials 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
842 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 
Branches in all principal cities 
Standard typewriters, portable typewriters. bookkeeping 
machines, continuous fanfold billers, wide carriage 
models—from 11” to 26” carriage widths, typewriters 
for all special work, address stencil writers, check 
writers, key set decimal tabulators, revolving dupli- 
eator, typewriter ribbons, carbon papers. typewriter 
supplies. 
Bell & Howell Company 
1801 Larchmont St., Chicago 
Motion picture equipment and films. 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Dept. of 
Seientific Temperance Instruction, 400 Boylston St., Boston 
Posters and literature on temperance. 
Progressive Education Association 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
Magazine, Progressive Education, reprints and other pub- 
lications. 
The Survey 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 
Magazine dealing with modern education, industry, socia! 
practice and international relations. 
Editorial Research Reports 
889 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
Publishers of the Student Service. 
A. P. Jackson Corporation 
272 No. Main Street, Herkimer, N. Y. 
Stage equipment and displays. 
Bay West Paper Company 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Kraft paper towels 
Denoyer-Geppert Co. 
5235-5257 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
Maps, globes, charts and science models. 
Keystone View Company, Inc. 
Meadville, Penna. 
Stereographs, stereoscopes, lantern slides, lanterns. 


Lyons & Carnahan 
221 East 20th St., Chicago 
181 East 23d St., New York City 
Textbooks and reference books. 
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30 


31-32 


38 


34 


35 


36 


40 


44 


46 


45 


50-51- 
52-53 
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The Spencer Turbine Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Vacuum cleaner apparatus. 

The Standard Electric Time Co. 
89 Logan St., Springfield, Mass. 


Electric time equipment, laboratory equipment, school, 
fire alarm and telephone equipment. 
Noble and Noble, 76 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Educational books and games. 
E. A. Wright Co. 
Broad and Huntingdon Sts., Philadelphia 
Engraved diplomas, commencement invitations and sta- 


tionery. 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 

Rochester, New York 

Scientific instruments, balopticons, 
croscopes, ophthalmic instruments. 

McKnight & McKnight 

128 North St., Normal, IIl. 

Geographic publications and maps, 
education, music, spelling. 

Twin City Scenic Company 
2310 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Stage equipment and velours. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
School furniture. 
National Slate Machine Co. 
West End Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 
Slate cleaning machinery. 
American Federation of Organizations 
Hearing 

1601 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Material relating to problems of the deafened, conserva- 
tion of hearing and prevention of deafness. 

Chicago Hardware Foundry Company 

North Chicago, Illinois 

Sani-Dri equipment—electrical driers for hands and face. 
The Abbie, Loveland Tuller School 

463 Angell St., Providence, R. I. 

The Tuller method of unit instruction 
school projects. 

Sanford Mfg. Company 
Congress & Peoria Sts., Chicago 
Inks and adhesives. 
The American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, 50 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Humane education. 
The Sanymetal Products Co. 

1705 Urbana Road, Cleveland 

Toilet, shower and dressing-room 
partitions, corridor smoke screens. 

Rubon Woodfinishing & Products Co. 
500 West 7th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Polishing and cleaning devices and materials 

Temple Tours, Inc. 

Park Square Bldg., Boston 

Travel and tourist information. 

The American School and University 

443 Fourth Ave., New York City 

A yearbook devoted to the construction, 
maintenance of educational buildings. 

O. D. Patents Corporation 
117 Liberty Street, New York City 
The ‘Designaidor.” 

American Junior Red Cross 

17th and D and E Streets, Washington, D. C. 

Posters, charts, graphs, Junior Red Cross materials used 
in schools, American Junior Red Cross News and High 
School Service. 

Rand McNally & Company 
New York — Chicago — San Francisco 
Books, maps and globes. 

The DeVry Corporation 

1111 Center St., Chicago 

DeVry portable motion picture projectors, 
school films. 


micro-projectors, mi- 


nature study, health 


for the Hard of 


exhibit of 


with 


classroom 


partitions, 


equipment and 


cameras and 


61-62-63 


78-79-80 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 

Rochester, New York 

Classroom films and Ciné kodaks and kodascopes. 
Spencer Lens Company 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Microscopes, microtomes, optical instruments and projec- 
tion apparatus, visual education apparatus, filmslide 
equipment and filmslides. 

Victor Talking Machine Company, Educational Department 

Camden, New Jersey 

Victor talking machines, orthophonic records and text- 
books for school and college music and language 
teaching. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc 

327 South La Salle St., Chicago 

S. V. E. film stereopticon projectors, 
motion pictures, and slides. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 
School maps, globes and charts. 
The Theodor Kundtz Company 

Main & Elm Sts., Cleveland 

School furniture. 

White Sewing Machine Company 

Main & Elm Streets, Cleveland 


White electric and foot power sewing machines 


picturols, screens, 


Victor Animatograph Company 
Davenport, Iowa 
Stereopticons, lantern slides, daylight screens, 
motion picture cameras and projectors. 
The Deskor Chair Co. 
2 West 45th Street, New York City 
Convertible desks and chairs. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, New York 
Textbooks, general literature, magazines. 
National Dairy Council 
3807 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Educational literature helpful in health education. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Company 
Greenville, Illinois 
Caps, gowns and uniforms 
Ideal School Supply Company 
8316-40 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 
Kindergarten furniture and equipment and school supplies. 
Girl Seouts, Ine. 
670 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Girl Seout material and information. 
Warren Holmes-Powers Co., Architects 
Lansing, Mich., and Chicago 
School building plans and designs 
P. P. Caproni & Bro., Inc. 
1914 Washington St., Boston 
Statuary and reliefs for school room and schoo] building 


16 m/m 


decoration. 
The Dobson-Evans Company 
305 North Front St., Columbus, Ohio 
School supplies and equipment. 
Time Systems Company 
7755 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Synchronized program clock and signal systems 
E. W. A. Rowles Company 
2345 South La Salle St., Chicago 
Blackboards, school furniture, window shades and school 
supplies. 
John G. Marshall 
1752 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Meteor photo colors 
Pepperell Braiding Company 
East Pepperell, Mass. 
Rainbow yarrs in wool, pearl cotton and embroidery floss. 
The Beck Duplicator Co. 
488 Broadway, New York City 
Speedograph duplicator machine. 
Parks Woodworking Machine Co. 
1546 Knowlton St., Cincinnati 
Woodworking machinery. 
Hall & McCreary Company 
430 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Textbooks. 
Dietaphone Sales Corporation 
Graybar Building, New York City 
Office and school equipment—dictaphones. 


115-116 


133-134 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Textbooks and reference books, looseleaf eneyclopxdia, 
American Standard Bibles. 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Teacher placement service. 
Bacon and Vincent Company, Inc. 
49 East Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Educational publications and school supplies 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
Indianapolis—New York 
Textbooks and reference books. 
Fisk Teachers Agency, 28 East Jackson B!vid., 
Teacher placement service. 
The Multistamp Company, Inc. 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Multistamp classroom duplicators 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
School library and office filing systems and equipment. 
The A. N. Palmer Company 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
Books on penmanship. 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Ince. 
5-9 Union Square West, New York City 
School textbooks. 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc 
Syracuse, New York 
Typewriting machines. 
The Valleyeo Company 
116-118 E. Water St., Cincinnati 
Valleyco certificate composition blackboards and cork bul- 
letin boards. 
C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Inc. 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 
Burgess sanacoustic metal tile. 
The Foundation Press, Inc. 
501 Bulkley Bldg., Cleveland 
The Master Library. 
The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
East 40th Street & Kelley Ave., Cleveland 
Multigraph machinery, equipment and supplies 
The Midland Press 
1811 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
The New Human Interest Library 
Dudley Lock Corporation 
26 North Franklin St., Chicago 
Dudley keyless locks. 
Palmer Products, Inc 
Waukesha, Wis. 
School supplies, janitor supplies and sanitary equipment. 
The Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Book covers. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, New York 
Normal Instructor—Primary Plans and books for teachers 


Chicayo 


and schools. 
The American Crayon Company 
Sandusky, Ohio—New York 
Water colors, crayons, chalks, inks, pastes, pencils, 
eling material. 
Little, Brown & Company, Ine. 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 
Textbooks and reference books. 
The Gregg Publishing Company 
20 West 47th Street, New York City 
Commercial texts and reference books 
The H. W. Wilson Company 
958 University Ave., New York City 
Catalogues, indexes and aids for school libraries. 
The University of Chicago 
The University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 
Books and periodicals. 
South-Western Publishing Company 
1 West Third St., Cincinnati 
Commercial textbooks. 
Wallace Pencil Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Pencils. 
Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Training School for commercial teachers. 


mod- 
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143 Maple City Stamping Company 
Peoria, Illinois 
Viking Steel folding chairs. 

144 The Educational Device Company 
Medina, New York 
Devices for drill tests in arithmetic. 


145 Biffin Scenic Studios 
Tiffin, Ohio 
Stage equipment. 
146 West Disinfecting Compary 


16 Barn St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Sanitary products and devices. 
147 The Williams Piyot Sash Company 
East 37th at Perkins Ave., Cleveland 
Reversible Window Equipment. 
150 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 
Educational service of the School Health Bureau of Wel- 
fare Division. 
151 National Child Welfare Association, Inc. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Educational posters and character training material. 
152 American Child Health Association 
370 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Promotion of child health through advisory service and 
literature. 
The Herman Nelson Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 
The Univent. % 
155-156-157- Kewaunee Manufacturing Co. 
185-186-187 Kewaunee, Wisconsin—Adrian, Michigan 
Laboratory, home economic and vocational furniture. 
160 American Medical Association 
535 North Dearborn St., Chicago 
Hygeia, The Health Magazine. 


153-154 


161-162 W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 
1516 Orleans Street, Chicago 
Laboratory furniture, laboratory instruments, scientific 
equipment and school supplies. 
167-168 The Frontier Press Company 


&th Floor, Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo 
Books, The Lincoln Library. 
169 Journal of Education 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
The Journal of Education. 
169 Wilson Magazine Company 
1955 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Wilson-Way school photography. 
170 The Zaner-Bloser Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Zaner-Bloser and Freeman’s correlated handwriting books 
and materials. 
171 National Safety Council, Education Division 
1 Park Ave., New York City 
Publications, posters, plays. 
172 E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 East 10th Street, New York City 
Scientific and microscopical equipment. 
173 D. Appleton and Co. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York City 
Textbooks, elementary, high school, professional. 
174 A. T. Walraven Book Cover Co 
1509 Caruth St., Dallas 
178 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Walraven book covers. 
175 Laurel Book Company 
New York—Chicago—Philadelphia 
Textbooks and reference bocks. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
17 East 23rd Street, Chicago 
School equipment and supplies, blackboards, 
e tary reading, seat work, teachers’ books. 


supplemen- 


Remington Rand Business Service 
374 Broadway, New York City 
Typewriters, adding machines, school furniture, school fil- 
ing equipment and textbooks. 
180-181 Leonard Peterson & Co. 
1222 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 
Laboratory and library furniture. 


182 National Geographic Society 
16th & M Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
National Geographic Magazine. 


91 
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183-184 Central Scientific Company 
460 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 
Scientific laboratory apparatus. 
190 Bruce Publishing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
American School Board Journal, Industrial-Arts Magazine, 
Bruce’s Specification Annual. 


191-192 F. E. Compton & Company 
Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 

197-198 Milton Bradley Company 


Springfield, Mass. 
Educational supplies, kindergarten material. 

199 Finnell System, Inc. 

Elkhart, Indiana 
Electric scrubbing, waxing and polishing machines .nd 
auxiliary equipment. 

Educational Thrift Service, Inc. 

2305 Woolworth Building, New York City 
School Savings plan and service. 
202 Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Tacony, Philadelphia 
Disston tools for school work shops. 

The University Publishing Co. 
Lincoln—Chicago—New York—Dallas 
School and college textbooks. 

204 P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Textbooks and reference books, in the sciences. 

205 Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 

Spiceland, Indiana 
Adjustable window shades. 
206 Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc 
Syracuse, New York 
Textbooks and school supplies. 


200-201 


t 
o 
[<) 


207 The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Publishers. 

208 Better Schools League, Inc. 


53 West Jackson Blyd., Chicago 
Publicity material and service of the Better 
League, Inc. 
209 Brown-Robertson Co., Inc. 
424 Madison Avenue, New York 
210 Palmer House Shops, Chicago 
“Educational Art Publishers.” 
210 A. S. Barnes & Co., Publishers 
67 West 44th Street, New York City 
Health and Physical Education. 
211 University of Iowa, Bureau of Educational 
Service 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Educational research studies and test publications 
212-213-214 Radio Corporation of America,’ Educational Division 
233 Broadway, New York City 
Radio equipment for schools. 
215-216-217- American Seating Company 
245-246-247 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
School and auditorium furniture. 
220 W. F. Quarrie & Company 
154 East Erie St., Chicago 
The World Book, Encyclopedia. 
The Book House for Children 
360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Publishers. 
The Grolier Society 
2 West 45th Street, New York City 
The Book of Knowledge. 
The Classroom Teacher, Inc. 
104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
The Classroom Teacher—a series of professional books 
The John C. Winston Company 
1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Textbooks and Bibles. 
229 Henry Weis Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
Metal partitions, shower bath cabinets. 


Schools 


Research and 


230 Science Service 
21st and B Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
The Science News Letter—a weekly magazine. 
231 Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Illinois 
School textbooks. 








232 


236 


239 


240-241 


242 


248 


244 


252 


258-254 


259 


260 


261 


262-268 


264-266 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
286-302 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Genera! literature, school textbooks and library books. 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
2456 North Crawford Ave., Chicago 
Steel folding chairs. 
Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St., New York City 
Crayons, chalks and water colors. 
Art Extension Society 
The Art Center, New York City—Westport, Conn. 
Color prints and aids in teaching art appreciation 
The Shade Service Bureau 
8636 Iron St., Chicago 
Window shades and equipment 
The Harter School Supply Co. 
2046 East 71st St., Cleveland 
Educational publishers. 
Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Teacher placement service. 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Boston, Mass. 
An international daily newspaper. 
Fred Medart Manufacturing Company 

8535 DeKalb Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Playground apparatus, steel lockers, gymnasium appara- 
tus, steel shelving, steel storage cabinets, library shelv- 
ing and book cabinets. Juvenile playground equipment. 

Technical Supply Company 

Scranton, Pa. 

Drafting room and school equipment 
American Library Association 

86 East Randolph St., Chicago 

Information and publications about public and school li- 
brary service. 

Forse Manufacturing Company 

Anderson, Indiana 

Adjustable window shades. 

Legislative Commission of the National 
ation 
Washington, D. C. 
Material descriptive of the education bill 
Laidlaw Brothers 

2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago 

Textbooks, and test and practice materials 
The Prang Company 

2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago 

School art materials. 
Looseleaf Education, Inc. 

1123 Broadway, New York City 

Publishers’ ‘‘“My Progress Book Series.’’ 
The Cable Company 

Wabash and Jackson, Chicago 

Grands, uprights, midget upright pianos. 
John Rudin & Company, Inc. 

1018 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 

The Book of Life; American Citizenship Readings 
The Manual Arts Press 

237 N. Monroe Street, Peoria, IIl. 

Educational publishers. 

National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 

National organization for better teachers’ agencies 

The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Company 

Camden, N. J. 

Esterbrook pens, 
compasses. 

The Children’s Flower Mission 
5700 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 
Penny packet seeds. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 

55 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Textbooks. 

Arnold College for Hygiene and Physical 

pointment Bureau 

1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Charts, photographs, catalogues and books on physica) 
education. 


Education Associ- 


drawlet pens, ball bearing clips and 


Education, Ap- 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
10 Broadway, Springfield, Mass 
Merriam-Webster dictionaries. 
P, Derby & Co., Inc. 
One Park Ave., New York City 
Schoo] furniture. 
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275-276 
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The Gamble Hinged Music Company 

67 East Van Buren St., Chicago 

School music materials. 
The National Library Bindery Co. 

1766 East 133rd St., Cleveland 

Rebinding and repairing of school and librury books 
Frank Holton & Company 

Elkhorn, Wisconsin 

Holton band instruments, “The Holton Scho! Band Plan 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Company 

902 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Bloxonend gymnasium and shop flooring 
The Wayne Works 

15th & N. F. Sts., Richmond, Indiana 

Wayne motor school coaches. 
Grigsby-Grunow Company 

5801 Dickens Aveaue, Chicago 

Majestic radio equipment. 
Wetmore Declamation Bureau 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Readings, plays and other entertainment mate: ia! 
Jos. C. Llewellyn Co. 

Room 1552 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 

Architects and engineers for educational buildings 
Houghton Miffin Company 

2 Park Street, Boston 

Textbooks and reference books. 
E. H. Sheldon & Company 

Muskegon, Michigan 

Laboratory, home economics, shop and art +quipment. 


Atwater Kent Mfg. Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atwater-Kent radio equipment for 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
1146 State Lake Building, Chicago 
School and auditorium seating 
Gaylord Bros. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Library supplies. 
Postum Company, Inc. 
Postum Bldg., 250 Park Ave., New York City 
Educational material on nutrition and heaith suitable for 
supplementary teaching purposes. 


Norton Door Closer Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Norton door closers. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Von Duprin self-releasing fire exit latch. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Household Service Bureau, Jersey City, N. J 
Material on health and cleanliness. 
Yale University Press 
886 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chronicles of America photoplays. 
Pelican Works Gunther Wagner, Inc. 
84 East 23d Street, New York City 
Artists’ colors and waterproof drawing inks 
Bellows-Reeve Company 
4750 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
The Book of Rural Life. 
The Steel Furniture Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
School furniture. 
The Rawlplug Company, Inc. 
66 West Broadway, New York City 
Rawlplug fibre screw anchors and rawidrills. 
Educational Bureau of Portable Typewriter Manufacturers 
247 Park Avenue, New York City 
Portable typewriters. 
Review of Reviews Corporation 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
The Review of Reviews and the Golden Book 


The D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Sanitary toilet and wash room equipment. 
Institute of Margarine Manufacturers 

1049 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Educational material for Home Economics workers 
American Airdry Corporation 

2587 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 

“The Electric Towel.” 
Public School Publishing Company 

509-11-13 North East St., Bloomington, Ill. 

Educational measurement tests and professional books for 

teachers. 
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ROGRESS. . . a constant striv- 
Pir to improve the unimprov- 
able. “‘No room for betterment 
here,’” everyone imagines. Then, 
suddenly, comes a new model—a 
new record—a new standard. 

Consider Gold Seal Treadlite and 
Marble-ized Tile—resilient, dura- 
ble; in high favor with leading 
American architects; specified for 
the nation’s finest buildings. Why not 
be satisfied? 

Well, we weren't! We saw room for 
two valuable improvements. 

First, beauty. The marbleized effects 
are more realistic than ever before. Let 
us prove this with samples! 


BONDED 


Resilient Floors Backed 


New 


SEALE 
TILES 





93 





Second, cleanliness. These tiles 
are now manufactured by the new 
Sealex Process, which penetrates 
and seals the microscopic pores in 
the material. Dirt and spilled liq- 
uids stay on the surface where, 
without scrubbing, they can be 
easily and quickly mopped up. 

Formerly known as Gold Seal 
Tiles, our cork-composition tiles 








By all means, let us 
show you samples of 
thesenew spot-proof, 
stain-proof tiles, real 
aids in developing 
beautiful and prac- 
tical interiors. 


—since they are now made by the 
Sealex Process—will henceforward be 
known as Sealex Treadlite Tile and 
Sealex Marble-ized Tile. 


BonpEep FLoors CoMPANY INC. 
Kearny, N. J. 


Authorized Distributors in Principal Cities 











LOORS 


by a Guaranty Bond 
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305-306-307 International Time Recording Company, 
national Business Machines Corporation 
50 Broad Street, New York City 
Electrical time and program equipment. 
317-318 The B. L. Marble Chair Company 
Bedford, Ohio 
School seating equipment. 
Arlo Publishing Company 
28 Richardson Road, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Arlo readers. 
320-321 The Nation’s Schools Publishing Company 
660 Cass Street, Chicago 
“The Nation’s Schools’’—a magazine devoted to all school 
buildings, equipment and school administration. 


Division, Inter- 


Dennison Manufacturing Company 
Framingham, Mass. 
Material for arts and crafts work. 
Oliver Ditson Company 
179 Tremont St., Boston 
School music and musical literature. 
825-326 . D. Wallace & Company 
134-158 South California Ave., Chicago 
Woodworking machinery. 
The Buckeye Blower Company 
425 West Town St., Columbus, Ohio 
Unit heating and ventilating manufacturers. 
The Celotex Company 
645 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Acousti-Celotex. 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Sanitary supplies 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Cleaning and polishing material and equipment. 
832-333-334- Dodge Brothers Corporation 
362-363-364 Detroit, Michigan 
Dodge Brothers school buses. 
335 Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
1188 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Metal school furniture. 
World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., and 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
Modern textbooks, professional books, standardized tests 
L. G. Balfour Company 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Class, school and fraternity jewelry; commencement an- 


330-331 


nouncements, programs, medals and trophies. 

841-342 Chicago Apparatus Company 

17385 North Ashland Ave., Chicago 

Scientific instruments, laboratory supplies, chemicals 
National School Equipment Co. 

Port Washington, Wisconsin 

Manufacturers of complete school equipment. 
The Aeolian Company 

689 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Duo-Art piano, AudioGraphic music 
Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 

910-920 North 10th Street, St. Louis 

Wing type display equipment, lantern slide cabinets, bul- 

letin boards. 

The Starr Piano Company 

Richmond, Indiana 

School pianos, phonographs and records. 
Educational Publishing Corporation 

Boston—New York 

The Grade Teacher Combining Primary Education—Popu- 


843-344 


345-346 


Chicago 


lar Educator, teachers’ handbooks and supplementary 
readers. 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 
87 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pencils, penholders, stationery sets, crayons, erasers, rub- 
ber bands. 
The J. B. Ford Company 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
Wyandotte cleaning products. 
The Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc. 
911 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Heyer duplicating equipment and supplies. 
Wayne Iron Works 
Wayne, Pa. 
Wayne steel sectional grandstands. 
Webster Publishing Company 
102 North Third Street, St. Louis 
Work book and seat work material. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Booth 
No. 
The George F. Cram Company 
32 E. Georgia St., Indianapolis 
School maps, atlases, globes. 
The Geo. L. Williams Co. 
5700 Train Ave., Cleveland 
Manufacturers—cleaning and sanitary supplies. 
Wheeler Publishing Company 
2831 South Park Way, Chicago 
Elementary textbooks and accessory material. 
358-359 Readsboro Chair Company 
Readsboro, Vermont 
School desks and chairs, portable assembly seating, folding 
chairs, kindergarten furniture, tablet arm chair. 
Earl Thompson Posture Seating, Inc. 
45 Astor Place, New York City 
Earl Thompson posture seating. 
The Everwear Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio 
Everwear playground apparatus. 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Watseka, Illinois 
Car-Na-Var, Rubber-Var, Clean-O-Shine and De-Ter-Gc 
materials for conditioning floors; cleaning compound-. 
disinfectants, liquid and soft soaps. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Company 
Pen Argyl, Penna. 
Slate blackboards and other slate products; 
bulletin boards. 


Kencor cork 


Oxford University Press—New York, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Publishers. 
American Education Press, Inc. 
40 South Third St., Columbus, Ohio 
Current Events, The News Outline, Looseleaf Current 
Topics, World News, My Weekly Reader, Current Liter- 
ature, Current Science. 
American Type Founders Company 
300 Communipaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
School printing outfits. 
373-374 Singer Sewing Machine Company, Inc. 
149 Broadway, New York City 
Modern equipment for schools, free publications for stu 
dents and teachers and Singer Educational Service 


Lyon Metal Products, Incorporated 
Aurora, Illinois 
Lyon steel lockers, Lyon steel cabinets and tables, Lyon 
steel shelving, gymnasium lockers, tool room equipment, 
basket racks, benches. 
The Quaker Oats Company 
80 East Jackson St., Chicago 
Educational materials of the School Health Service 
The Mills Company 
965 Wayside Road, Cleveland 
Marblmetal and new standard metal toilet partitions. 
George M. Clark & Co., Div. 
179 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Domestic science laboratory equipment. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Pencils, crayons, erasers, penholders. 
The Peabody Seating Company 
North Manchester, Indiana 
School and auditorium seating 
W. S. Benson & Company 
Austin, Texas 
Textbooks and penmanship books. 
The Mt. Carmel Manufacturing Co 
Mt. Carmel, Conn. 
Mocar model airplane construction sets. 
A. B. Dick Company 
720 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Edison-Dick rotary mimeograph and mimeograph supplies 
Schermerhorn Teachers‘ Agency 
1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
Teacher placement service. 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Information regarding 
Teachers. 
Arlington Seating Company 
Arlington Heights, II. 
School desks and opera chairs 


378-379 


George Peabody College fer 


388-389 
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BELL & HOWELL 
Filmo 
Motion Picture 
Projector 
for school use 























k : 


hike Lightning/ 


—movie facts flash to eager minds 


| Ae somye is but the sowing of 
ideas. Given ideas, the brain is 
stimulated to logic. Imagination grows. 
An appetite for new ideas is created. 
“A picture is worth ten thousand 
words” is an old Chinese proverb. 
Ideas are best presented through the 
eye. In education the motion picture 
is coming into its own, supplanting 
ponderous volumes of print. 


Showing movies 


For showing educational movies in 
schools, colleges, the home, or any- 
where, the Bell & Howell Filmo Pro- 
jector stands in a class by itself—the 
finest equipment that money can buy. 
It uses the narrow (16° millimeter) 
film which makes possible the com- 
piling of vast educational libraries us- 
ing comparatively small storage space. 

Filmo Projector is kindest of all 


movie projectors to the eyes. Its re- 
markable “nine-to-one” mechanical 
movement eliminates all trace of 
flicker. Using the Filmo 250 watt lamp 
and Extra-lite projection lens, Filmo 
Projector delivers greater illumination 
to the screen than any other 16 mm. 
projector made. 


Filmo Projector may be stopped 
instantly, on any single picture, for 
“still” projection. The simple shift of 
a lever causes the film to run back- 
ward or forward. Useful in re-running 
portions of film or analyzing motion. 
Forward motion is resumed quickly 
and easily by again pressing reverse 
lever. Extra quiet operation is a very 
valuable schoolroom feature. 


Portable—easily operated 


Filmo Projector is light and compact, 


which makes it possible to be carried 
in its small case from one room or 
department to another with greatest 
ease. Anyone can set it up ina moment 
and attach it to an electric light socket 
for immediate operation. 


Filmo is one of the world-famous 
products of the Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, forovertwenty-twoyearsmakers 
of the professional cameras and equip- 
ment used by the motion picture in- 
dustry. Bell & Howell Filmo and 
Eyemo Motion Picture Cameras are 
also employed by many educational 
institutions in compiling film subjects 
or supplementing their motion picture 
libraries. 


Mail coupon today for illustrated, 
descriptive booklet “Filmo in Schools 
and Colleges.” No obligation, of 
course. 


-o-eo-Coo Oo ese eo — —- -: Oe Oe 
BELL & HOWELL [#25 
1830 Larchmont Ave., Dept. B, Chicago, III. 


Bell & Howell Co., 1830 Larchmont Ave., Dept. B, Chicago, Ill. 
Established 1907 


Colleges,” describing Bell & Howell equipment for | 


| 
| Please mail me your booklet ‘‘Filmo in Schools and | 
: school use. 


New York, Hollywood, London {B. & H. Co., Ltd.} . 





Alphabetical List of Exhib 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


itors at 


Winter Meeting 


Abbie, Loveland Tuller School, The 
Aeolian Company, The........ 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, The 
American Airdry Corporation 
American Child Health Association 
American Crayon Company, The 


American Education Press 


Booth 
No 
39 
845-346 
. 103 

. 303 
152 

. 135 

. 370 


American Federation of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing.... 37 


American Junior Red Cross-American National Red Cross 


American Library Association 
American Medical Association 
American Multigraph Sales Company 
American School and University, The.. 


American Seating Company 


American Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


American Type Founders Company 

Appleton & Company, D. 

Arlington Seating Company 

Arlo Publishing Company 

Arnold College for Hygiene & Physical Education. . 
Art Extension Society 

Atlanta N. E. A. Convention Committee 

Atwater Kent Mfg. Company.. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company 


Bacon and Vincent Company. 
Balfour Company, L. G..........+..-- 
Barnes & Company, A. S 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company.... 
Bay West Paper Co... 

Beck Duplicator Company, The.. 
Beckley Cardy Company 

Bell & Howell Company 
Bellows-Reeve Company 
Benson & Company, W. 8S. 
Better Schools League, Inc. 
Binney & Smith Company 
Blakiston’s Son & Company, P. 
Bobbs Merrill Company, The. 

Book House for Children, The 
Bowling Green Business University 
Bradley Company, Milton 
Brown-Robertson Co., Ine. 

Bruce Publishing Company, The 
Buckeye Blower Company, The.. 
Burgess Laboratories, Inc., C. F. 


Cable Company, 

Caproni & Bro., Inc., P. P... 

Carter Bloxonend Flooring Company.. 
Celotex Company, The 

Central Scientific Company 

Chicago Apparatus Company 

Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Company.. 
Children’s Flower Mission, The..... 
Christian Science Publ®hing Co., The.. 
Clarin Mfg. Company 

Clark & Company, Geo. M.... 
Classroom Teacher Inc., The 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 


243 

. 160 
-115-116 
46 


.215-216-217-245-246-247 


. 42 
.371-372 


. . 888-389 
. $19 

261 

. 235 

1 


. 190 
. 827 
113 


. 253-254 
. 83-84 
. 269 


. 183-184 
.341-342 


292 


Columbia School Supply Company. . 
Compton & Company, F. E 
Continental Chemical Corporation 


Cram Company, The Geo. F. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Company. 
Dennison Mfg. Company 
Denoyer-Geppert Company 
Derby & Co., Inc., P 

Deskor Chair Co., The 
DeVry Corporation 

Dick Company, A. B 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 
Ditson Company, Oliver 
Dixon Crucible Company, Joseph 
Dobson Evans Company, The 
Dodge Brothers 


Booth 


. «76-77 
322-328 
20-21-22 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc............ceececeesseecs 


Draper Shade Company, Luther O 
Dudley Lock Corporation 
Dutton & Company, Inc., E. 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc 

Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. cic eben 
Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co., The D. A 

Editorial Research Reports 

Educational Bureau of Portable Typewriter Mfg 
Educational Device Co., Inc., 

Educational Publishing Corporation 

Educational Thrift Service, Inc. ......... ° 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co 

Everwear Mfg. Co., The 


Finnell System, Ine. .. 
Fisk Teachers Agency 
Ford Company, The 
Forse Mfg. Company 
Foundation Press, Inc. 


Frontier Press Company, 


Gamble Hinged Music Company 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. 

Girl Scouts, Inc. esate 
Gregg Publishing Company, The 
Grigsby-Grunow Company 


Grolier Society, The 


Hall & McCreary Company.. 

Harter School Supply Company, The 
Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc., The 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
Holmes-Powers Company, Warren 
Holton & Company, Frank... 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


Ideal School Supply Company 
Institute of Margerine Manufacturers 
International Time Recording Company 


Iroquois Publishing Company 


... By 
200-201 


167-168 


. 266 


+ «287-288-289 
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The Greatest Wear and Tear 


is on your floors. Naturally they require more atten- 
tion in cleaning and keeping clean. 


Many floors are designed not only for strength 
and wear, but also for beauty, a beauty which can 
be easily spoiled if harsh chemicals are used. 


Hundreds of schools have standardized 








for all floor cleaning work because their experience 
has proved its unusual ability to clean quickly, 
thoroughly, and clean, without the slightest injury 
to the most delicate floor surface. 


An order on your supply house will prove also 
its great economy. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 











The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Michigan 
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No. 
ny Gene “fia Sos 6. o/h Crib e ee ane wees otSURA beeen sen kees’ 18 
ee ee INE oC Abide dade's cduddades dbebeleeeseeeeweannaee 164 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company ...155-156-157-185-186-187 
ee re ND Ss i de ah ae & Daa’ deine de me eee a 23 
Kundtz Company Pe “SG c.ndetlscativanaeale.babahaene 64-65-66-67 
I RS, Bia ata 2 oe ols ad Baile: w dubia eee 0. daa ene alae 251 
ey I in eg es ba caeleweleed 175 
re Mh Mie cna e eek we ebe coe weddewes beeen 250 
a, WS paiee cd cho bdent ds bodes Coe cehneedcanesteeneen 17z 
Litt! RB vn & Compart I 13 
Llewellyn Co., Jos. ¢ 275-276 
Longmans, Green & Company 260 
Looseleaf Education, Ine 1st ds Caae ened 252 
i ID on tee beat nb ed cices RR See eens ek aera’ 24 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc 375-376 
Macmillan Company, The (ctnehtbneettatnsens 207 
Manual Arts Press, The UUTTTCTTT TTT tt 256 
Maple City Stamping Company o- 14% 
Marble Chair Co., The B. L 317-318 
Ms ei thee waged Sadek sd dw teehee abe eedeedeeesed 83 
i Cr Ci . . vik ehboeekiadee CORe ceRes eee eegngeeee 7 
McKnight & MeKnight avees oe ee 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred . 240-241 
i i CC, snd pe eb cbectbanos bees sceteadeees 262-2°3 
NOR: ARP, i ph hii Oi dd a: ore He WHR ee ede 150 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Ine 330-331 
CE ee eee Ee er ee 117 
Milis Company, Th 378-379 
Mt. Carmel Mfg. Co ene Pi8edéedneond 384 
Multiplex Display Fixture Co , nteesede Oe 
i aia, Ce «bc awed asks d00e ss bndaweeeeabensesesbbeea weds 107 
Natl. Assn. of Teachers Agencies Jind s tadebslnbeeeewes 257 
Natl. Assn. for the Study of the Platoon or Work-Study-Play Sehool 
Organization, The bses se dandaeeen’ 2 
National Child Welfare Assn., Ine. eTTeT TT Te. 
i i Cs acd or bWkh ad Cd0.0 od nd ONENESS Hedi eedeond 74-75 
National Geographie Socicty 182 
rr Ch RS on os cada d oe cele w eae db ak eeeuee 267 
CS TP OTT TEES ETT TT TT TPT eT Ce ee 171 
peaseemen Bemecd Mawspement Cou, TRO. coc cccccccccccccccecccees 343-344 
National Slate Machine Co. ne Ere ee eT re 36 
National Woman's Christian Temperance Union ; — 15 
Nation's Schools Publishing Ce., The 320-321 
Natural Slate Blackboard Company... ........ccccccccccccccccces 366 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman eT occcccccc ck bernne 
TE os A a a ga hse nelaee kee b 64 bhai S 102 
a Sy. henew eee éedee0e ore wed rene S Uae Rueaba veges eon bases 29 
Norton Door Closer C: oe 291 
Nystrom & Co, A. J .61-62-63 
O. D. Patents Corporation ‘ eeeses 47 
EE Ae a re ee 133-134 
rr rr i ces caee gered ebhieeds bweianee eLakbedd we 367 
EE er ee eee ors eee ne ee 109 
re er Ps aad ida dk wield een whee bees ween 131 
Parks Woodworking Machine Co., The iii 91 
Peabody College for Teachers, George ease ee 
i i Ue ek ct aa beeeade cbevecdduadabeeensber 382 
Pelican Works Gunther Wagner, Inc 294 
en ee ss oa eee eu cae ede Sanka neceue 8y 
I GN I ss ona soos ba d'nd ddd Ns dese e eeedeewade 180-181 
Portable Typewriter Manufacturers ...............cccccccceces 298-299 
Se I, ole ft 6 ok oi 5 wale od i hdn wd aie 290 
ne EC eric e whe be eubeeeetseseusece 





The 
Progressive Education 
Public School Publishing 


Prang Company, a 
Association 
Company.. 


The.. 
Quarrie & Company, W. F. 


Quaker Oats Company, 


Radio Corporation of America 
Rand McNally & Company 
The.. 


Rawlplug Company, Inc., 
Readsboro Chair Company Gian 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc. 


Review of Reviews Corporation, The.. 
Row, Peterson & Company...........- 
Rowles Co., Ee SE Re eae ee 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Co 


Woodfinishing & Products Co 


John 


Rubon 


Rudin & Co., Ine., 


Sanford Mfg. Company ; 
Sanymetal Products Co., The. 
Schermerhorn Teachers Agency 


Science Service — ed 
Service Bureau of State Teachers Assns., Ine 
Shade 
Sheldon & 


Singer 


Service Bureau, The 
Company, E. H. 
Machine 


Co., 


Sewing Company 

The 

Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., L. C 
Visual 
Southern Teachers’ Agency 
South-Ws Publishing 


Spencer Lens Co 


Slingerland-Comstock 


Society for Education, Inc. 


tern Co. 
The.. 
Time Co 
The. 


Company 


Spencer Turbine Co., 
Electric 


Co., 


Standard 
Starr 


Steel 


Piano 
Furniture 
Survey, The 

Technical Supply Co. 

Temple Tours, Inc. er eee 
Thompson Posture Seating, Inc., Earl 
Tiffin 
Time 
Twin 


Seenic Studios .......... 


Systems Company 
City Scenic Company...... 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





Booth 
No. 
251 

dinceeaes 16 


. + +-212-213-214 
.. «-50-51-52-53 


40 
12-43 
386 
230 


236 


.280-281-282-310-311-312 


Typewriter Manufacturers, Portable, Educ. Bureau of. 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 


The 


University of Chicago Press, 
University of Iowa alee 
University Publishing Co., The 


Valleyeco Company, The 


Vestal Chemical Company 


Victor Animatograph Co. 
Vietor Talking Machine Co. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


Wallace Pencil Co. 

Waliace & Co., J. D... oe 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T 
Wayne Iron Works 
Wayne Works, The 
Weber Costello Co. 
Webster Publishing 
Weis Mfg. Co., Inc., Henry 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M... 
West Disinfecting Co. 
Wetmore 
Wheeler 
White 


Co. 


Declamation Bureau 
Publishing Company 
Machine Co 
Williams Co., The Geo. L.. 
Williams Pivot Sash Co., 
Wilson Co., H. W. 
Wilson 
Winston Co., 
World Book 
Wright Company, E. A........... 


Sewing 


Magazine Company 
The John C 


Company 


Yale University Press.... 
Yawman & Erbe Mfcz. 


Zaner-Bloser Company, The 


373-374 
8 

111 

6u 


12-13 


211 


02 


112 
11 
70 
59 


201 


14) 
325-326 
174 
270-271 
4-5 
354 
229 


161-162 


. .227-228 
. 336-337 
30 
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Nit tree 


CON 2 R ae LED 
VENTILATION 


| FRESH AIR! Proper ventilation plays a larger part in chil- 


dren’s resistance to colds, sore throat and “‘flu,”’ 








FILTERED than is generally recognized. 
WARMED & 
DIFFUSED Overheated or drafty school rooms constitute 
WITHOUT a real menace to the health of both pupils and 
DRAFTS teachers. 
by Buckeye Heatovents prevent overheated and 


drafty school rooms and contribute substantially 


BUCKEYE to the health, comfort and mental alertness of 
Heatovents 


pupils and teachers. 








Buckeye Heatovents are scientifically de- 
signed heating and ventilating units which func- 
tion as an integral part of the steam heating 
system. 


Buckeye Heatovents supply a measured vol- 
ume of fresh air, warmed to the desired tempera- 
ture, if necessary, and diffused throughout each 
room individually, without drafts. 


Buckeye Heatovents may be manually con- 
trolled, or automatically controlled by any stand- 
ard automatic temperature control system. 





Write for Architects and Engineers Data Book 
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and Factory 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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$597.781.800 to Go for School 
Buildings This Year 


During the last eight years the Architectural Forum 
has published an annual forecast of building activity in 
the United States which has closely approximated the 
actual figures compiled at the close of the year. 

The forecast for 1929 appears in the January issue. It 
predicts that the coming year will be a busy one in the 
building field, possibly busier than any preceding year, 
although 1928 showed an unusual amount of construc- 
tion. In this forecast, school construction looms large, 
amounting to $597,781,800 and ranking third in the nine- 
teen building classifications listed by the Forum. Con- 
struction of new schools for 1929 is exceeded only by 
apartment and office buildings. 

The further points out that well over eight 
billion dollars worth of new structures are being built 
annually, to which may be added repair and replacement 
bills to bring the total close to ten billion dollars, making 
the building industry by far the greatest of the 
industries of the country. 


forecast 


basic 


Virginia High Schools to Compete 
in a Latin Tournament 


The Classical Association of Virginia is sponsoring a 
Latin tournament to be held at William and Mary College 
in May, 1929, the Virginia Journal of Education reports. 
All public and private high schools of the state are in- 
vited to participate. The aim of the contest is not to 
single out a few geniuses but to benefit a large number 
and to arouse in the state interest and zeal in 
classical study. The examinations are given in each yea 
of high-school Latin and are based upon the year’s work 
as a whole. A gold medal is to be awarded the winner 
in each division and honorable mention made through the 
press and association bulletins of all who make a grade 


greater 


of 90 per cent. 
Kentucky 
sponsor classical contests. 


and Indiana are the two other states that 


Consider “Talkies” as a Medium 
for Improving Speech 


A new idea for the use of “talkies” was advanced at a 
recent meeting of the National Association of the Teach- 
ers of Speech which was held in Chicago. According to 
a report ina 
main consideration of the association was the possibility 
of using “talkies” as a medium for improving American 
speech. A specially prepared talking picture, in which 
Milton Sills, the film star, was presented as the chief 
speaker, told of the possibilities of using talking pictures 
as a means of education in the schools. 


late issue of the Journal of Education, the 


Professor R. K. Immel, dean, school of speech, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, was master of ceremonies. 
The meeting was held in a motion picture theater. 

In line with this subject Professor John H. Muyskens, 
University of Michigan, predicts that if talking pictures 
continue their rapid development the speech of the nation 
will be uniform within twenty-five years. At a meeting 
at the University of Michigan representatives from the 
different sections of the country gave readings to show 
sectional differences in speech. These differences, it is 
predicted, will disappear with the use of such a medium 
as the talking motion pictures. Uniformity in speech, 
according to Professor Muyskens, will be an 
national progress. 


asset to 


Offer Study in History of 
Religions in Kansas 


The senior high school at Topeka, Kan., has recently 
included in its curriculum a course of study in the his- 
tory of living religions, a report in the Journal of Edu- 
states. The course, which is classed as history 
seven and eight, is a two-semester course and is open to 
Twenty-seven pupils were enrolled 


cation 


juniors and seniors. 
in the first class. During the second semester an enroll- 
ment of sixty pupils made it necessary to organize two 
classes. 

The various religions included in the study are: Juda- 
ism, Christianity, Taoism, Confucianism, Hinduism, Jain- 
ism, Buddhism, Shintoism, Sikhism, Zoroastrianism and 
Mohammedanism. 


Reorganize Administrative System 
at Mount Vernon Schools 


One of the most important recent changes in the ad- 
ministration of the public schools at Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
was put into effect at the beginning of the second school 
term, February 4. With the opening of a fourth regular 
junior high school in that city there was considerable 
shifting of the personnel in charge of the junior high 
schools and of a number of the elementary schools. 

A principal who had formerly had charge of both a 
junior high and an elementary school was retained, after 
February 4, as the principal of the junior high school 
only. 

As a result of the new policy the principals of the 
schools are now as follows: Jasper T. Palmer remains as 
principal of the Washington Junior High School; M. H. 
Traphagen is principal of the Wilson Junior High School; 
Minnie S. Graham is principal of the DeWitt Clinton 
Junior High School; A. S. Townsend is principal of the 
Nichols Junior High School; James H. Grimes is in 
charge of Jefferson and Robert Fulton Schools; Luke C. 
Rhodes is in charge of Columbus School and Mary T. 
King is the newly appointed principal at Sophie Mee 
School. 
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An International Program System 
For Every Requirement 
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High School, Chen- 

ango Forks, New 
York. 





St. Mary’s College (Notre Dame), South Bend, Indiana. 


From “‘the little red school house”’ to the mod- 
ern educational institution, hundreds of teachers 
(&) are being relieved of their program problems by 

the installation of International program equip- 
ment and time systems. 
oe International engineers give the same careful 
attention to the small schools as they do the larger 
ones. No program is too simple or too compli- 
cated to be adequately handled by them. 











School program equipment and time systems 
built by International are superior in design, reli- 
ability, and accuracy of performance. 
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There is a program device to fill the require- 
ments of every school. Write to our nearest office 
for full information or ask a representative to call 
and discuss your program problems with you. 
There is no obligation. 
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Southern California Has 
Commuters’ School 


A school for commuters, operated by several educa- 
tional institutions of Southern California, is giving the 
suburbanites of that section opportunities to spend their 
time on the train to good advantage. The course is open 
to all who ride in the cars of the Pacific Electric Railway. 
Station agents act as registrars and salesmen and other- 
wise aid the movement. 

Tuition is $18 for each course and the student is not 
required to carry heavy and bulky textbooks, but is pro- 
vided with loose leaf books so that a few pages at a time 
may be carried for study. More than twenty courses are 
listed by the school, with more to follow if demand war- 
rants, according to the Journal of Education. 





Larger Appropriations Sought for 
Education of Alaskans 


Increases in the appropriations for education of the 
natives of Alaska and their medical care have been in- 
cluded in the budget of the Bureau of Education for the 
fiscal year 1930, according to the provisions of an appro- 
priation bill reported to the House as the second supply 
bill to be considered by the Seventieth Congress. 

The total for the Bureau of Education as recommended 
for 1930 is $1,071,940, which is an increase of $130,640 
above the current year and $3,780 above the budget esti- 
mate. The increase is accounted for in part by the Welch 
Act, in part by an increase of $93,900 for education of 
natives in Alaska and in part by an increase of $11,780 
for medical relief for the natives in Alaska. 

The Bureau of Education items include: salaries, $230,- 
960, increase of $18,660; investigation of secondary edu- 
cation, $50,000 (new); education in Alaska, $580,400, in- 
crease of $93,900; medical relief in Alaska, $171,780, 
increase of $11,780; reindeer for Alaska, $19,800, increase 
of $500. 





Dean of City Superintendents 
Is Honored 


The dean of city superintendents, E. C. Glass, super- 
intendent of the Lynchburg, Va., public school for fifty 
years, was honored by the educational leaders of his city 
and his state with a banquet on January 9. 





Physical Education Has Good 
Outlook in Indiana 


Ceremonies of dedication were held for four physical 
education and gymnasium buildings in Indiana in the 
latter part of December. The total expenditures on the 
four buildings amounted to more than $800,000. 

In Brazil a new gymnasium with a seating capacity of 


4,000 persons was opened. The cost of this building was 
$135,000. At the Jefferson High School, Lafayette, a new 
vocational and physical education building with rooms 
for vocational work, classrooms, a library, a study hall, a 
cafeteria and a combination gymnasium-auditorium was 
dedicated. Exercises were held for the opening of a 
similar structure at Muncie, where a gymnasium building 
with a seating capacity of 7,000 persons and having voca- 
tional classrooms was built at a cost of $200,000. The 
money for this project was advanced through the efforts 
of a group of influential citizens whose enthusiasm be- 
came aroused when the Muncie basket ball team won 
state honors last year. 

The other of the four buildings was an athletic field 
house which was built at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
at a cost of $350,000. This structure is to be paid for 
from the proceeds of the athletic contests held in the 
building during the next five years. The materials used 
in the building are brick and limestone reinforced by 
steel structural work. It has a seating capacity of 15,000. 
The building is so equipped that a net can be dropped 
for indoor baseball practice, and the football and track 
teams will practice indoors during inclement weather. 





North Central Association to Meet 
in Chicago, March 14-15 


The next annual meeting of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools will meet in 
Chicago, March 14 and 15. The association commissions 
will meet a day or so earlier. The Hotel Stevens will 
be the headquarters. 





School Bus Drivers Meet to 


Discuss Safety Program 


La Porte County, Indiana, is making every effort to 
protect school children in transit. One of the moves in 
its protective program was a meeting of bus drivers 
promoted by the county superintendent. About eighty 
persons attended. Representatives of the railroads ad- 
dressed the group on accident prevention and laws and 
traffic regulations. A film was shown, in one of the 
exhibit cars, that emphasized the present day causes for 
the greatly increased toll of deaths and injuries due to 
avoidable accidents. 

Trustees and drivers took an active part in a round 
table discussion about problems of transporting school 
children. Teachers and principals share this great re- 
sponsibility of safety. It is essential that schools dismiss 
promptly at the scheduled time in order that disciplinary 
problems in the bus do not become increased by making 
it necessary for busses to wait for a few pupils. It is 
also important that pupils should not run to the bus 
when it is being placed by the driver for loading. Pupils 
should not run into the driveway attempting to get on 
the bus before the driver stops and is ready. Systematic 
dismissal with teachers on duty is essential for satisfac- 
tory and orderly transportation. 
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Higher standings—lower cost—come with 
the use of Eastman Classroom Films 


The scientific, nation-wide test made recently in 100 
schools proves beyond question that Hastman Class- 
room Films will raise pupils’ standings, eliminate many 
failures and reduce the cost of education. It marks 
these films as a significant contribution to classroom 
technique—as outstanding educational aids. 


Write for your copy of an interesting booklet about Eastman -Classroom Films 


See a demonstration of Eastman Classroom Films 
in booths 56 and 57 at the Cleveland meeting of 


the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Commonwealth Fund Fellowships 
Grow in Number 


The number of ordinary fellowships of the Common- 
wealth Fund, New York City, has been increased from 
twenty to thirty due to the success of the Commonwealth 
Fund fellowship plan within the last four years. 

The ordinary fellowships are open to persons of British 
descent living in England, Scotland, Wales or Ireland, 
and provide for two years in an approved American 
university. Applicants must be graduates of recognized 
universities in their home lands. 

This year five fellowships for graduates of Dominion 
universities have been announced, and three fellowships 
for persons of British descent holding appointments under 
the British government, the government of India, or the 
government of a British dominion, colony, protectorate 
or mandated territory. 





1,400 Cleveland Pupils Take Music 
Lessons in the Schools 


Lessons in instrumental music are being given to 1,400 
pupils in the Cleveland schools, according to the Ohio 
Teacher. Instruction is offered to pupils having the in- 
struments on which to practice. A thousand pupils are 
taking piano lessons and 400 pupils are receiving instruc- 
tion on the violin. 





Course in Aviation Planned 


at Iowa State 


Aviation material valued at $15,000 has been provided 
by the United States government to be used in the col- 
lege of engineering at Iowa State University, Iowa City, 
according to an announcement in a recent issue of Midland 
Schools. A regular course in aviation will be offered in 
that institution’s curriculum at the opening of the spring 
term. 





University of Michigan Professor 
Wins $2,500 History Prize 


Ulrich B. Phillips, professor of American history at the 
University of Michigan, has been awarded the prize of 
$2,500 for the best unpublished work on American history, 
offered by Little, Brown & Company, publishers. The 
judges in this contest were James Truslow Adams of 
Brooklyn, author of “The Founding of New England”; 
Worthington C. Ford, Boston, editor, the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, and Allan Nevins, New York City, 
professor of history, Columbia University. 

Professor Phillips’ prize-winning manuscript, a history 
of the South, will be published in May under the title of 
“Life and Labor in the Old South.” Professor Phillips 
was born in LaGrange, Ga., and was educated at the 


University of Georgia and Columbia University. He be- 
came professor of American history at the University 
of Michigan in 1911. He is a member of the American 
Historical Association and the author of several books, 
including “American Negro Slavery.” 





Move to Improve Curricula 
in New Jersey Schools 


A complete revision of curricula in New Jersey normal, 
high and elementary schools is being urged by Dr. 
Charles H. Elliott, state commissioner of education of 
New Jersey. The development of vocational courses was 
pointed out as one of the outstanding needs. The Journal 
of Education states that a complete reorganization of 
physical training methods was also stressed, and in this 
connection it was pointed out that football and basket ball 
are entirely too strenuous for children of junior high- 
school age. Doctor Elliott advocates the adaption of ath- 
letics to the needs of seventh, eighth and ninth grade 
pupils. He also urges that more attention be paid to 
health education. In the normal schools he maintains 
that the courses in teacher training should be extended 
from two to three years, and that they should be mate- 
rially improved. 





Harvard Puts House Plan 
Into Effect 


A house plan that will permit the subdivision of the 
Harvard University undergraduate body into small resi- 
dential groups is now going into effect, according to 
School and Society. 

Edward S. Harkness, New York City, Yale graduate, 
is the donor of the fund by which the house plan will be 
carried to completion. The first house under the new 
plan is going up at a cost of $3,000,000. Mr. Harkness 
has promised $10,000,000 for the entire group. 

The student body, by the plan, will be split into small 
social groups, with separate quarters provided for each 
of these. The plans for the first “house” specified a 
group of dormitories, dining halls and common room, in 
which a cross section of the student body selected from the 
three upper classes would live with resident tutors. 

A similar offer to Yale University was refused. 





Twenty-One Foreign Schools 
Benefit by Will 


Higher educational institutions in the Near East and 
the Orient are the beneficiaries, to the amount of $10,- 
000,000, by the will of Charles M. Hall, the stipulation of 
which was that the residue of his estate should go to 
such institutions. Twenty-one schools and colleges will 
benefit by Mr. Hall’s bounty. 

Mr. Hall, known as the father of aluminum because he 
was the inventor of the process by which aluminum is 
made, died in 1914. 
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THRE MODERN WAY | 


Group Washing in ¢ Clean Running Water 











Close-up of one of the group of Bradley 
Washfountains which are in use at Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 







Washroom in St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, showing series of Bradley 
W ashfountains in use. 










ODERN washing must be sanitary—it must be economical 

—and convenient. Bradley Washfountain$ provide all 
these advantages. Groups of ten can wash at one time at the Ask 
Bradley 54-in. circular type. And each person has clean running : 

' : for This New 
water immediately available. 


Catalog 


This is more economical of water consumption than a sepa- 
Scores of installation 


‘ ‘ , t included i 
The temperature of the water is easily regulated’ with the leteet Catalog No. 1028. 
Bradley Mixer—and the position of the washer is such that We will send you @ copy, 
without obligation 


hands and arms are so placed as to eliminate dripping of water 
on the floor. The height of the Bradley Washfountain was ascer- 
tained after careful study. 

Through our experience in the placing of over 7000 in- 
stallations, we are prepared to give you valuable assistance and 
washroom layout suggestions. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2207 Michigan Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Fifty-Three New Schools Planned 
for New York City 


As a result of action taken by the board of education 
of New York City, fifty-three new school buildings and 
additions to twenty-one old structures will be built during 
1929. The fulfillment of this program will involve a total 
cost of about $57,224,000, which represents an increase 
of about $15,557,000 over last year’s building expenditures. 





Propose School for Applicants 
for Foreign Service 


A bill was recently presented in the United States 
Senate by Senator Thomas, Oklahoma, favoring the crea- 
tion of a foreign service school for the purpose of training 
applicants for the consular and diplomatic services. As 
the military and naval academies at West Point and 
Annapolis serve the army and navy, so will this school 
serve the foreign service department of the United States 
Government, according to a report in School and Society. 

A “board of foreign affairs” in the state department 
could be established to supervise the school and advise 
with the President and secretary of state regarding for- 
eign affairs. 

The object of such a school is explained by Senator 
Thomas in the following statement: “The continued 
progress of this country depends on peaceful relations 
with the world. Creation of the school and board are 
steps toward that end.” 





Temporary Solution Found 
for Chicago’s Problem 


With the board of education in Chicago showing a 
deficit of about $12,000,000 it began to look like a lean 
Christmas for the teachers who, if the original plan had 
been followed out, would have had to go three months 
without their pay checks. The timely action of H. W. 
Caldwell, president of the school board, and Charles S. 
Peterson, city treasurer, however, averted this crisis by 
the signing of $2,500,000 worth of tax anticipation war- 
rants, according to an announcement in a recent number 
of School and Society. It is expected that late collections 
of 1928 taxes will provide further funds. 





Julius Rosenwald Aids Chicago 
Dormitory Project 


Through the cooperation of Julius Rosenwald, who has 
agreed to pay 40 per cent of the construction costs, the 
board of trustees of the University of Chicago have made 
arrangements for the construction of dormitories for 
about 400 men and 380 women students. Work on the 
new buildings will start early in the spring. Plans have 
also been made for the construction of additional units, 


but these have not been authorized. The proposed build- 
ings will cost about $5,000,000. 

The present dormitories belonging to the university only 
house about 320 men and 290 women. It is believed that 
the centralized living quarters provided by the new struc- 
tures will prove to be of unlimited value to the university, 
since they will tend to keep the student body more closely 
in contact with campus activities. 

One of the important features of the dormitory project, 
as related in School and Society, is that there will be 
ample provision for recreation grounds for intramural 
sports immediately adjacent to the new halls. The halls 
will be of the entry type, arranged in quadrangles, and 
each entry will serve a group of thirty-five or forty 
students. 





International Conference for 
Commercial Education Planned 


A large attendance is expected at the International 
Congress for Commercial Education which will convene 
at Amsterdam, Netherlands, September 2 to 5, 1929. This 
congress is under the patronage of the Dutch ministers 
of foreign affairs, commerce and education. Preparations 
are rapidly proceeding. Fifteen years have elapsed since 
the previous congress. 

According to an announcement of the committee in 
charge of arrangements for the congress, the governments 
of Great Britain, Germany, China, Denmark, Greece, 
Mexico, Paraguay and Jugoslavia have already officially 
accepted the invitation, and French and Belgian partici- 
pation is assured. 

A number of leaders in commercial education in the 
United States have indicated their intention of attending 
the congress. 

The various nations that will participate in the congress 
have been requested to submit questions that they would 
like to have discussed, and, if possible, to propose the 
speakers. 





Junior Colleges Becoming 
More Popular 


The increasing popularity of junior colleges all over 
the United States, and particularly in the West and the 
Middle West, was acclaimed by Dean Henry Gordon 
Gale of the University of Chicago at a three-day confer- 
ence of the Association of American Universities recently 
held in St. Louis. 

Dean Gale’s prediction, as recorded in the Journal of 
Education, is that the next major move in the develop- 
ment of higher education in this country will be the shift 
of the first two years of collegiate work from the univer- 
sity to the smaller junior college, which is either attached 
to the high school or may be a small private institution. 
This move will do away with the freshman and sopho- 
more on the university campus. He maintains that the 
change is inevitable and is already well under way in 
the western half of the country. 
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We believe the new Marblmetal 
hardware is the finest ever put on 
toilet partitions. The new Marbl- 
metal hinge has been operated by 
a@ testing device to equal ten years’ 
service without perceptible wear 
and it is safe to say that our hinges 
will last a lifetime. All Marbl- 
metal hardware is chromium 
plated. Ask to see a sample of 
this wonderful new partition. 


for the Finest Buildings 
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Send for folder 
which illustrates 
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Marbimetal and 
contains complete 
Specifications. 


























A Toilet Partition 


) Tove sere is a toilet partition that in design, construction, 


equipment and appearance immediately disassociates itself 


from the crowd. There is nothing that compares with Marbl- 
metal. It has no equal. 


The panel is 34" thick insulated with a special material. A knuckle- 
jones 3 sounds like marble. Instead of a monotonous flat surface 
there is a continuous 214" stile around doors and panels givin 
just the right contrast for beauty. The stile is inabttndaed wit 
outside sheets, re-inforced at each corner, solidly welded across 
the mitre, ground down and filled. 


What a toilet partition Marblmetal is! Beautiful, durable, easy to 
— clean. Will not absorb odors. A quality product in every de- 
tail but quantity production makes the price surprisingly attractive. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


cA Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose 
917 Wayside Road +++ Cleveland, Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Nineteen States Provide Free 
Textbooks in Grades 


A recent study regarding “Provisions of State Laws 
Relating to Textbooks for Public Schools,’ shows that 
nineteen states and the District of Columbia have laws 
requiring that textbooks be furnished without cost to 
children in the elementary grades. Eight of these nine- 
teen states—Arizona, California, Delaware, Montana, Ne- 
vada, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah—have statewide adoption 
for free textbooks; while the remaining eleven states— 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Vermont and Wyoming—have either county, dis- 
trict, town or city adoption of free textbooks. 

In twenty-three states the law permits textbooks to be 
furnished free, but it is not obligatory. 

Six states—Indiana, Kentucky, New Mexico, Oregon, 
South Carolina and Tennessee—do not appear to have 
any free textbook laws, but in practically all states indi- 
gent children are furnished textbooks free. 

In twenty-five states the selection of textbooks for ele- 
mentary public schools is made by the state board of 
education or a specially created eounty textbook com- 
mission. In the remaining eighteen states in which there 
is neither state nor county adoption, the textbooks are 
selected by the district school authorities. 





International Good Will Is Theme 
of World Federation Program 


“International Understanding and Good Will Through 
Education,” is the central theme around which is being 
built the program of the Geneva conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations to be held during 
the latter part of July and in August, 1929. The eleventh 
International Economics Course will be held at Rotter- 
dam, Holland, from August 19 to 31, during the two weeks 
preceding the International Congress for Commercial Edu- 
cation at Amsterdam, and following the World Federation 
at Geneva, Switzerland. 

On the federation program attention will be directed 
to means by which international cooperation and good 
will can be introduced into the schools. English, French 
and German will be the official languages of the confer- 
ence. 


Increase Shown in Enrollment 
in Schools for Deaf 


Statistics appearing in a recent issue of the Journal of 
Education show that during the school year 1926-27 
there were 17,582 pupils in institutions in the United 
States maintained for the education and training of the 
deaf. Of the total number, 13,134 pupils were enrolled 
in state supported institutions, 3,515 in city supported 
schools, and 933 in privately controlled schools. The fig- 
ures showed an increase of 3,217 pupils, or twenty-two 


per cent over the enrollment shown for 1922. A total of 
2,303 instructors are employed in the 168 schools included 
in the report. During the year total receipts for the edu- 
cation of the deaf in the state and privately owned schools 
amounted to $7,368,847, of which $7,095,631 was received 
by state supported institutions. 





Serves Pittsburgh Education Board 
Thirty-Seven Years 


After thirty-seven years of service with the Pittsburgh 
educational system, Dr. George W. Gerwig has resigned 
as secretary of the board of education “to devote his time 
to writing and to organizing the cultural wealth of the 
world for the benefit of children.”’ Doctor Gerwig is suc- 
ceeded by H. W. Cramblet, for ten years assistant secre- 
tary. 

For twenty years Doctor Gerwig was secretary of the 
school board of old Allegheny, now part of Pittsburgh. 
He has served the board of public education of Pittsburgh 
since the inauguration of the new school code in 1911. 





Teachers Lack Knowledge of 
History of English 


In an address before the National Council of Teachers of 
English, Dr. Kemp Malone, professor of English, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, said that most English 
teachers are incompetent to give instruction on that sub- 
ject because they lack knowledge of the history of the 
language, according to a report in the Journal of 
Education. 

With English being studied as widely as it is, and with 
teachers whose knowledge of the subject is so limited, 
Doctor Malone feels that teaching under these conditions 
does the student more harm than good. 





Radio and Health Education 


Keynotes in New School 


Work has been started on a new $1,500,000 high-school 
building in White Plains, N. Y., which, according to the 
Journal of Education, is to be the best equipped institu- 
tion of its kind in the country. There will be an audito- 
rium providing 1,500 seats on the main floor. Here also 
will be the girls’ gymnasium, public speaking rooms, music 
room, cafeteria and kitchen and administration rooms. 
The boys’ gymnasium, library, two study halls and labo- 
ratories will be on the second floor. 

One of the features of the new school is that there will 
be a radio loud speaker in each classroom. The master 
control radio will be in the administrative offices. 

Indicative of the progress that is being made in the 
promotion of health protection in the schools is the fact 
that a health service room is being provided for the 
physical inspection of the pupils, and that rest rooms are 
provided for the girls. Eye and ear tests and class work 
in health education are also planned. 
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“CNTAY on the playground’’...To the lively boy 
and girl this is just one of a hundred rules. Just 
another rule to remember...or to break when the 
chance comes. Children receive so many com- 
mands that little attention is paid to any of them. 


The only sure way to keep children on the play- 
ground...in safety...is to prevent escape. Children 
cannot dash into the highway when the playground 
is enclosed with an Anchor Playground Fence. 


You can have Anchor Fence protection for your 
playground at a very low, yearly cost. The nearest 
Anchor office is a part of the Anchor National 
Fencing Service—competent to advise and prop- 
erly enclose your playground. Write, now, for 
information. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Avenue and Kane Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Detroit; 
Hartford: Houston; Los Angeles; Mineola, L. L; Newark; New York; 
Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis; San Francisco; Shreveport 


Representatives in all principal cities, Consule local classified directory. 
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The Need 
for Safety 


in Ash Removal 


O OFFICIAL would knowingly ap- 

prove the use of equipment for a 
school building that failed to assure 
every possible protection against acci- 
dent. The open hoistway through 
which ashes are brought to grade level 
| is a decided menace unless properly 

safeguarded. More than 2,100 churches, 
| hospitals and schools use G&G Teles- 
copic Ash Removal Equipment. This is 
a tribute to its safety features. 

The hoistway is fully protected at all times 
by patented sidewalk doors and spring guard 
gate. When Hoist is not in use, the doors close 
flush with pavement and lock automatically. 
They cannot be tampered with. As Hoist 
ascends for use, doors open automatically and 


lock in place with guard gate, setting up a 
rigid barrier of protection. 








Write for catalog and complete details 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 











523 West Broadway New York 
The 
Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Devicé 















































The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





In the Educational Field 





GrEorcE W. GRILL was recently elected assistant super- 
intendent of schools in charge of business affairs at Lake- 
wood, Ohio, and Junius E. WARREN, superintendent of 
schools, is in charge of the executive administration of 
the school system. 


HeRMAN G. Patr has been elected principal of the 
Clarke-Coddington School, Newport, R. I., succeeding 
DupLEY E. CAMPBELL, deceased. 


DaAvip BANCROFT JOHNSON, president, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C., died recently. He has been engaged in 
educational work for the last fifty years, and was active 
in that field until his death. 


W. L. MILLER has accepted the appointment as superin- 
tendent of schools at Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Pror. GEOFFREY ATKINSON has accepted the appoint- 
ment as dean of Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., and 
will succeed DEAN THOMAs C. ESTY, resigned. 


MITCHELL GRATWICK, formerly assistant dean of fresh- 
men at Harvard College, will become headmaster of 
Nicholas Country Day School, Buffalo, N. Y., in Sep- 


tember. 


PAUL D. COLLIER has accepted the appointment as su- 
perintendent of schools at Simsbury, Conn., to succeed 
E. S. RussELL who has become director of the teacher- 
training school at New Haven, Conn. 


Lioyp P. STERNER, superintendent of schools, Blooms- 
burg, Pa., has retired after having spent thirty-nine 
years in the educational field. Succeeding him is W. W. 
RAKER, formerly principal of the Bloomsburg High School. 
THEODORE P. SMITH has been appointed to the office left 
vacant by Mr. RAKER. 


ARTHUR W. WILSON was recently elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Orange County, Ind., to succeed HARRY 
KirK who resigned to accept the position of auditor of 
state relief in the offices of the Indiana State Department 
of Public Instruction. 


JoHN A. WiILsoNn has been appointed principal of the 
Jordan Junior High School, Minneapolis, to fill the posi- 
tion made vacant by the death of A. F. BENSON. 


Ray W. BARSHNEY has resigned his position as superin- 
tendent of schools at Pittsford, Mich., and has been elected 
to succeed O. E. Cross as superintendent of schools at 
White Pigeon, Mich. 


C. WAYNE PRICE resigned his position as superintendent 
of schools at Evart, Mich., to accept an appointment as 
a member of the inspection division of the Michigan State 
Department of Public Instruction. He succeeds JOHN J. 
LEE in this office. 


H. A. Davis, Port Huron, Mich., has resigned his posi- 
tion as superintendent of the schools in that city. 


Dr. SIMON PETER LONG, president, Chicago Lutheran 
Bible School, Chicago, died on January 4, at the age of 
sixty-eight years. 


THOMAS K. MCCLELLAND, principal, Speedway and 
Alexander Street’s public schools, Newark, N. J., died as 
the result of injuries he received when he was struck by 
an automobile. He had been a teacher in the Newark 
schools for twenty-five years before he was elected to 
the office of principal. 


ROBERT WILLIAMS, professor of philosophy at Albion 
College, Albion, Mich., will be acting president of Ohio 
Northern University, Ada, Ohio, during the coming year, 
while ALBERT E. SMITH, president, is on a year’s leave of 
absence. 


HERBERT SPENCER has accepted the position as principa) 
of the Henry Clay Frick Training School for Teachers, 
Pittsburgh, succeeding the late Dr. H. B. Davis. 


J. FREEMAN GUY, superintendent of schools, Bellevue, 
Pa., has been elected associate superintendent of schools 
at Pittsburgh. 


CHARLES M. ROBINSON has resigned his position as su- 
perintendent and principal of the schools at Lincoln, 
Mass., and will take a position as principal of the Hing- 
ham Junior High School, Hingham, Mass. 


V. L. EIKENBERRY has been elected by the trustees of 
the board of education of Vincennes, Ind., to succeed 
EpGar N. HASKINS, whose resignation as superintendent 
of the Vincennes schools became effective on January 31. 


Dr. J. B. EDMONSON, professor of secondary education, 
and director of the division of university inspection of 
high schools, has been appointed dean of the school of 
education, University of Michigan. Doctor EDMONSON 
succeeds Dr. ALLEN S. WHITNEY whose resignation be- 
comes effective at the close of the present school year. 


SAMUEL D. LARGENT, superintendent, public schools, 
Great Falls, Mont., has been honored by the city teachers 
who have presented him with a life membership in the 
National Education Association as a tribute to his thirty- 
one years of continuous service in the Great Falls schools. 
Mr. LARGENT has resigned the superintendency, his resig- 
nation to become effective in August. 


Dr. EMMA MARSHALL DENKINGER, dean, Wheaton Col- 
lege, has given up her work at Wheaton to do research 
work in England. 


Dr. JAMES T. MACKEY, principal, Henry Snyder Junior 
High School, Jersey City, N. J., died suddenly. He was 
sixty-eight years old, and had taught and supervised in 
the schools of Jersey City for more than thirty-five years. 


NATHAN HAYWARD is the newly elected president of 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 


ERNEST M. TOWNSEND has accepted the appointment 
as assistant state commissioner of education in charge of 
elementary schools in New Jersey. 


EUGENE H. Basu, principal, Central Junior High School, 
Kansas City, Mo., died in St. Luke’s Hospital following 


an extended illness. 
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“A child can operate your curtains on 
Vallen Noiseless All-Steel Safety Track’ 


ON WITH THE j 
PERFORMANCE! 


All the atmosphere of the professional 
stage—without stage experience. Pupil 
or teacher receives instant, positive re- 
sponse from 


VALLEN NOISELESS CURTAIN CON- 


TROLS AND VALLEN NOISELESS 
: FROM po gh, ALL-STEEL SAFETY TRACKS 


: ° - 7 “ T m7 

Expect more in attractiveness, fire-safety, and practical use- WRITE FOR A “QUIET BOOK”! 
fulness. A better investment. Lower upkeep. Easier heating. 
Better ventilation. Permanence. 











All of these essentials you will find in Ambler school houses. VALLEN ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
And the only other way you can secure them— including fire- 
safety—is in a masonry structure. 225 Bluff Street, Akron, Ohio 

There are times and places for masonry buildings. But there 


are hundreds of cases where the enormous cost is not necessary 
and very inadvisable. Before you add schoolroom facilities, learn 
all about Ambler advantages. The informative catalog is yours 
on request. 


Asbestos Building Company—Dep’t N 
Liberty Trust Bldg., Broad and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMBLER 
FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 


HAND-OPERATED OR REMOTE- “Is it ing? 
SCHOOLHOUSES CONTROLLED ELECTRICALLY t can't hear 
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Q-WHICH ARE THE 
PENCIL SHARPENE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
A-APSCO move s'! 


CHICAGO-GIANT- DEXTER 








DAN OY -MARVEL- 





JUNIOR -WIZARD : — | 
| 








One of the principal 
reasons for “APSCO” 
popularity in Ameri- 
can Schools is’ the 
deeply UNDERCUT 
Cutters—they cut 
CLEAN without tear- 
ing the wood. 
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/ The “DEXTER”’—The | 

Aristocrat of all hand | 
feed Pencil Sharpeners 
—sharpens pencils of 
various sizes, stops auto- 
matically when point is 


Now 
produced. 
PricE $5 AND WorTH IT Ready! 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL 
SHARPENER CO. 


CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 

















The Weber General Catalog 


One of the most complete catalogs of its kind ever 
published. Copy on request—address Dept. N.S. 


F. WEBER CO., INC. 
1220 Buttonwood St. 


St. Louis PHILADELPHIA Baltimore 


_ Ph ee opintedenies 

















The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





News of the Month 








DABNEY S. LANCASTER, formerly secretary of the Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education, has accepted the position 
of dean of men and assistant to the president of the 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


M. A. CAssipy, superintendent of schools, Lexington, 
Ky., died at the age of seventy-two years. He had held 
the superintendency for the last twenty-eight years. 


W. PALMER WILSON has resigned his position as super- 
intendent of the schools, Dallas Center, Iowa. He is 
succeeded by NELLIE CLINE, principal, Dallas Center 
School, and Mary JANE MILLER, teacher of English in the 
high school, becomes principal. 





Annual Growth of Library 
at Harvard Noted 


A report published recently in the Journal of Education 
states that the wealth in books at Harvard University 
has reached a total of 2,784,300 volumes and pamphlets. 
. These figures come from authorities at the Harvard li- 
brary. During the last five years the library has shown 
an increase of about 200,000 volumes, and a recent survey 
of the number of books in the possession of the university 
shows that there is a consistent annual increase. 





Professors Sought to Lecture 
in Germany 


According to an article published in School and Society, 
the Institute of International Education has requested 
that professors who expect to spend a sabbatical year in 
Europe send their names and the countries they wish to 
visit to the institute as soon as possible. Requests have 
come from Germany for a list of American professors 
who expect to be in that country during the year 1929 and 
who would be willing to lecture in their field of work. No 
honorariums have been offered, but traveling expenses 
within Germany will be paid. 





Group Insurance for Faculty 
at Yale University 


A plan for group insurance for all members of the 
faculty at Yale University was recently announced by 
President James Rowland Angell. The entire amount 
of insurance involved ranges around $5,000,000, on which 
a good portion of the premiums are to be paid by the 
university. 

In order to give the plan a good start, the university 
paid the entire amount of one month’s premiums for 
each person eligible, and after that period expired each 
individual was requested to pay a certain amount of this 
expense. Those who did not were to lose their policies. 

As explained in School and Society, each member of 
the clerical and other departments was insured for $1,000. 


On these policies the university will pay the entire amount 
of the premiums. The amounts of insurance for members 
of the faculty and administrative staffs range from $5,000 
to $10,000, and are based upon a classification of positions. 





Virginia to Fill Three Important 
Educational Positions 


Sudden resignations from office have left three impor- 
tant positions vacant on the Virginia State Board of 
Education, and plans are under way to make new 
appointments as soon as possible. According to the 
Virginia Journal of Education, the first of these vacan- 
cies occurred last summer when Dr. Sidney B. Hall ac- 
cepted a position on the faculty of Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn., leaving vacant the position of state 
supervisor of secondary education. Dr. M. L. Combs, 
director of research and surveys, was the next to resign. 
He is now president of the State Teachers’ College, 
Fredericksburg, Va. Dabney S. Lancaster, who was sec- 
retary to the state board of education, has left to accept 
a position at the University of Alabama. 





Hoover Presents Scholarship 
to Southern University 


While visiting in Buenos Aires, President-elect Herbert 
Hoover presented to the University of Buenos Aires a 
$2,000 a year scholarship known as the Harvard Fellow- 
ship. This was a gift of the Associated Harvard Clubs. 
The gift is intended to foster good will and mutual under- 
standing between the oldest university in North America 
and the largest and one of the oldest in South America. 
President Ricardo Rojas accepted the gift in behalf of 
the southern institution. 

According to an article in School and Society, the fel- 
lowship provides for advanced study for two years and 
is to be open to all men in the University of Buenos Aires. 





New York City to Utilize Natural 
History Museum for Education 


To give school children living in the Boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx the educational benefits of the 
Natural History Museum, New York City, the board of 
superintendents has asked the board of education to ap- 
prove the establishment of three additional substitute 
teaching positions in Public School No. 93, Manhattan, so 
that these teachers may be assigned to work with public- 
school pupils in connection with the Natural History 
Museum. 

An experiment, by which teachers were assigned to 
give lectures in the Brooklyn Children’s Museum to the 
school children of Brooklyn, has proved so “extraordi- 
narily successful,” according to Associate Superintendent 
Joseph M. Sheehan, that an extended program of coopera- 
tion with the museum authorities of New York City has 
been recommended. 
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A School Window 
Is a Menace 
or an Asset 


If cold winter drafts enter, 
heating plants must be crowded 
and engineering methods of 
healthful ventilation are inop- 
erative. 


If unrestricted sun-light beats 
in or windows are completely 
shaded the pupils’ eyes are cer- 
tain to receive injury. 


Cloth- 

Lined 

Metal 

Weather- 
= strips 


change any drafty steel or wooden win- 
dow to be absolutely draft-tight when 





~ 


il 


i 


closed, yet raise or lower smoothly and 

| easily. 

*., _ TRY 

“6, ATHEY WINDOW SHADES 

d , 

~~ let in the light from the top of the win- 
dows without allowing the glaring sun to 
enter. This furnishes a mellow light to all 
parts of the room as they are instantly ad- 
justable to shade any part of the window, 
and in summer allows fresh air from upper 
windows. The shades are quiet and cannot 


flap or become soiled or torn. 


Catalogs on request. 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6124 West 65th St. Chicago 


Representatives in All Principal Cities and in Canada 








In Case of Fire 


Will you accept responsibility for fire 
escape conditions 


The Potter Tubular Fire Escape” 


Designed y reece 








awing Shows 


Dr 
“Method « of Operation 





Is your school equipped with the most certain pro 


school house fire? 


Are you thoroughly informed about the 


by the Underwriters Laboratories. 
Interesting Information on request. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1861 CONWAY BUILDING 





tection against great loss of life in case of panic and 


POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE FIRE ESCAPE 


The only fire escape with a service record approved 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Bliss Hall 


The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System 
heats school buildings adequately as well as economically 





ACH winter, during extremely cold weather, one reads 
in the newspapers of classes dismissed from school 
buildings which cannot be adequately heated. An 
ample supply of heat even in the most severe weather is 
always available when a school building is heated with a 
Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System. Due to the 
fundamental design of this system positive circulation to 


the most distant radiator is assured, the steam being 
drawn through the supply piping and into the radiators 
by the powerful vacuum maintained by the Dunham Dif- 





ferential Vacuum Pump. No other system of heating can 
rival this feature of positive circulation. Nor can any 
other equal the economies of this system in mild weather 
which makes up 95% of the heating season. Overheating 
is done away with—pupils enjoy better health—their men- 
tal efficiency is higher—and fuel costs come down when a 
Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System is installed. 
We'd like to supply you with definite data on these im- 
portant features of ample heat and lowered fuel costs. 











 C. A. DUNHAM CO., 


DUNHAM BUILDING 


450 East Ohio Street, 
CHICAGO 


Over eighty sales offices in the United 
States and Canada and the United King- 
dom bring Dunham Heating Service as 
close to you as your telephone. Consult 


nde ng ge 

irectory for the 

address of our Look for the 
ofice in your Name 
city. An engi- DUNHAM 


neer will counsel 
with you on any 
project. 


This nameplate identifies 
a genuine DUNHAM 
Radiator Trap. 


U. S. Patent No. 
1644144. Additional 
patents in the 
United States, 
Canada and For- 








Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I 


A Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System Installation 


eign Countries now 
pending. 
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New Speed Lathe! 


The new Union Speed Lathe manufactured by Gall- 
meyer & Livingston Company is the most advanced 
lathe ever offered to schools. Students can operate 
this new lathe with much greater accuracy, doing 
better work. There are many desirable features 
about this new machine. May we give you complete 
information? Built in three sizes in single speed 
and multiple speed. 


Woodworking Machines for Every 
School Purpose 


Gallmeyer & Livingston Company manufacture wood- 
working machines that are especially adapted for school 
use. Our engineers are constantly studying school 
needs, with the result that no other machines on the 
market offer the advantages you will find in Gallmeyer 
& Livingston Union Machines. By all means get the 
Gallmeyer & Livingston catalog before you decide on 
any machine. 


GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON CO. 


116 Straight Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 








75th Anniversary Special 


These Special Quality 


UNIFORMS 6 scnccr bands 


Fast Color—All Wool—Inter- 
changeable Capes — Tailored 
to Individual Measure 


In any color combina- 
tion desired. Mono- 
grams at a slight addi- 
tional cost. 


Every Uniform Waterproofed 


by the famous “Anti-Pluie” 
Process. 


Coat, Trousers & 
Cap 

Cape & Cap 

Blouse & Cap 

Trousers only 


Send for Samples & Measure- 
ment Blanks. 


D. Klein & Bro., Inc. 


Makers of good uniforms 
since 185 


715-719 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














“Fresh Air 


Two Better Methods of 
HEALTHFUL VENTILATION 


; 


Everywhere” 


Sash Rail Ventilator 


A fool-proof ventilator built right 
into the sash of the window. 


V-W Window Ventilator 


A removable ventilator held in the 
window by patented spring expan- 
sion features. 


Both are built with patented R-shaped vertical louvers that admit 
fresh air and stop all draughts, dirt, rain and snow. 


Write for “The Opening to Better Health” 


THE V-W VENTILATOR CO. 
2885 A. I. U. Building Columbus, Ohio 











LEONARD PETERSONG CO., Inc. 


Announce 


the most complete and compre- 
hensive catalog ever published 
covering the following equip- 
Me +s « 


LABORATORY 
LIBRARY 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
VOCA TIONAL 


This catalog, just off the press, is ready for dis- 
tribution. We will gladly send a copy upon 
request to School Officials and Architects. 


JUST A LINE WILL BRING YOURS 
LEONARD PETERSON & CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
1222 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 
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| | THE 
— AIR-AN-LITE 


Double Roll Shade 


The Air-an-Lite 
double roll shade 
when made with 
Maxwell’s “Life- 
time” Canvas _ in- 
sures your securing 
the best results 
from window light 
and ventilation. 

















PATENTED 


The Air-an-Lite is only one of many school shades 
we are in a position to furnish. We carry a 
complete stock of standard shade materials and 
accessories. 


Let us help you solve your shading problems. 
There Is a Distributor Near You 
Write for Copy of “Modern Shading” 


THE SHADE SERVICE BUREAU 


A SUBSIDIARY OF S. A. MAXWELL & CO., INC. 


3636 IRON ST. CHICAGO 
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Your Lighting! 


Most school lighting demands the 
consideration of experienced engi- 
neers. We offer such services freely 
at all times, thereby insuring the 
success of a Kayline Unit installation. 


Sample specifications and literature 
covering the Kayline Unit will be 
sent on request. Our engineering 
service entails no obligation. Let 
us help you secure perfect illumina 
tion in your schools. 


606 Huron Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Lighting 
Equipment Since 1895 
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“Seeing is Believing’’ 


: WE have asked you to personally run a brush over a 

floor lightly and then put your weight on the brush 
—to “see” the increased thoroughness of the Lincoln 
Twin Disc with its entire weight on the brushes. By 
taking two brushes and imitating the Li coln’s action 
you will “see” how “Twin Discs” keep suds or wax 
under the brushes. 


Seibert cde Satitonsdeedlhd dean eet 


*“Seeing”’ 


Many schools have adopted the Lincoln 
Twin Disc Floor Machine because thev 
tried it on their own floors and could “see” 
- superiority. Write for FREE TRIAL 
offer. 









| LINCOLN~SCHLUETER 


FLOOR-MACHINERY CO. INC. 





mS 235 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Il. 








‘TWIN DISCS ARE FASTER- MORE THORO: 








~~ MN at 
Oh Man! if 7 
Can Do To Your 
Old Shabby Floor 


UR business is to take worn and 


obsolete school floors and change 
them into modern ones. We re-surface them 
with a Marbleloid flooring material—put it 
right over and without any removal or “toning” up 
of the old wood or concrete. The result is a rich, 
beautiful floor, sanitary, foot-easy, fireproof, durable, 
and economical. Wide choice of materials, colors and 
decorative schemes. We make, install and guarantce. 


THE MARBLELOID CO., 241 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
















| “Terrazzo Type,” “Travertine Terrazzo,” 
if ““Marbleized Rubber Tile,” and ‘Plastic 
| Magnesia” Floorings; also Eastern 
: Agents for ‘Tile-Tex” floor tile. 


Attach coupon below to your letterhead to 
learn how we would alter your floors 
—Sign your personal name, 
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Needless 
Noise 


If Your Chairs Are Not 
Equipped with Chair Tips 
That Really Eliminate 
Noise, You Are Tolerating 
an Unnecessary Nuisance. 


Write Today for Free Sample 
Set of CLINCHER TIPS 


CLINCHER CUSHION CHAIR TIP CO. 


FULLERTON CALIF. 





























| 
Scenery 





Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your 





Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools _ has 
placed us in a position to know | 
the particular requirements for 
your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 








































































Maple Flooring 
for Schools 


EPEATED tests have proven 

that there is no substitute 
for hard maple floors in schools. 
Its even textured fibres tough- 
ened by hard winters assure you 
of the floor which will withstand 
the rough and hard usages to 
which they are exposed by chil- 
dren’s feet. By specifying Rob- 
bins Hard Maple Flooring you are 
assured of a first class floor. 


ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 
Members M. F. M. A. 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
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High-water marks 
vanish quickly when 
Oakite goes on the job 


A Spiesesored rings left inside wash basins are un- 
sightly germ-catchers. Get rid of them 
with Oakite. No scrubbing, no_ rubbing. 
Bowls are simply wiped with a damp cloth 
sprinkled with a few grains of Oakite. Then 
a rinse removes every trace of gummy de- 
posit—leaves the porcelain spotless and 
glistening. 


Floors, walls and windows, too, are kept spic 
and span with little effort the Oakite way. 
And the speed with which this sudsless ma- 
terial works—the time it saves on any clean- 
ing job—will effect real economies in your 
cleaning costs. 


Let an Oakite Service Man call and show you 
how to take the hard work out of cleaning. 
No obligation. Just drop us a line. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning s —— ts, tw located in 
the leading industrial centers o U. S. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS. _INC., 28D Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials az Methods 
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What Locker Equipment 
for Your School? 


HE Medart Company was a pioneer maker of 
T sie lockers for school use. Medart Steel 

Lockers are in use in schools the country 
over . . . some installations being small; others 
consisting of several thousand lockers. Each Medart 
installation is planned to meet the individual needs 
of each case. 


Medart Steel Lockers are made in many sizes and 
in various types—the Medart Steel Locker line has 
been built from experience to meet every need of 
the school locker room. 


What locker equipment for your school? The Medart 
line offers you the equipment to specifically fit your 
needs. And you will und the Medart happy to advise 
with you out of their unusual experience. 


ss Ss 


MEDART LOCKER CATALOG 


Medart Steel Locker Catalog showing the various types 
of steel lockers for school use sent on request. 


GYMNASIUM CATALOG 


Send for the Medart Gymnasium Apparatus catalog. 








FRED MEDART MFG. CO. =: 3532 DeKalb St., St. Louis 


Since 1873—Makers of GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT, STEEL 
LOCKERS, STEEL SHELVING, STEEL CABINETS and the JUNIOR LINE for the HOME 
PLAYGROUND. 
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s EDGWI Cc K 
- DUMB WAITERS 
and ELEVATORS 


A few of the many 
“FDCG” Geared Auto- 
matic Brake Dumb Waiter 
installations include: 
Burlington (Vt.) Jr. H. S. 


Stevens School, Stamford, Conn. 


Woodrow Wilson H. S., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


Newman School, Lakewood, N.J. 

Haven School, Evanston, IIl. f 

Hackley School, Tarrytown, N.Y. { 

Harvard Medical School, Boston, 
Mass. 

Berry Schools, Mt. Berry, Ga. 

John Muir H. S., Pasadena, Cal. 

Ligonier (Ind.) School 

St. Matthew's School, Monroe, 
La. 
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IN THE HEART OF 


SDEIROUE 








Beverly Hills (Calif.) Grammar 
School 











Write for complete catalog 


and further details. 
Type “FDCG” 


| Sedewiak Machine Works 
165 West 15th Street New York 


Representatives in many Principal Cities. 
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a At KANSAS CITY, the School Board 
knows “American” Laundry Advantages 


ROM cafeteria, locker rooms, gymna- 

sium — from every direction — work 
streams into the “American”’-equipped laun- 
dry of Central Junior High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri. And out again like clock- 
work — immaculately washed, _ perfectly 
ironed, ready for service. 

And the School Board certainly does ap- 
preciate the advantages of having every 
yound of laundry work done under its own 
supervision. Prompt service, minimum stock 
of linens, substantial savings. 











American Laundry Machinery Com- 
pany engineers will be glad to call 
and analyze the laundry situation at 


The prompt, dependable “‘American”’ your school. lhey have planned and 


Seek Saxe tas anak. Tne installed scores of institutional laun- 
City. dries, and they can help you with 


your problems. “American” service 
—yours for the asking, of course. 


The eplendid Central Junior High 
School. Kansas City, Mo., where 
the weekly wash is handied prompt 
ly, perfectly ind = econom. cally 

an “‘all-American’’ laundry 














THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. igents: British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 8, Ont., Canada Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N. W.1, England 
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Doors Under Control 


This special school hardware 
by McKinney consists of a 
hinge providing constant fric- 
tion control, (eliminating free- 
swinging, slamming doors); a 
Noiseless Roller Catch, taking 
the place of a metal latch; 
and a Rubber Door Stop act- 
ing as a cushion. 

The Noiseless Roller Catch 


requires no knob to retract the 
bolt to open the door. A push 
on the door is all that is nec- 
essary. Most class room doors 
open into the halls. The Mc- 
Kinney Catch therefore makes 
an ideal safeguard against fire 
and panic dangers. Write for 
details to McKinney Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SAMUEL 
FRENCH’S 
PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS 


Include the latest and most successful 
works of the best authors. Among the new 
additions to the 1929 catalogue are: 


The Best People, Laff That Off, The Meanest Man 
in the World, New Brooms, Skinner’s Dress Suit, 
The Mystery Man, Is Zat So?, The Gossipy Sex, A 
Prince There Was, Fool’s Gold, Little Old New 
York, Wake Up, Jonathan! The Fall Guy, The 
Springboard, Tommy, and Take My Advice. 


Our new 400-page Catalogue is a cyclopedia of ref- 
erence, including descriptions of thousands of 
plays. It is indispensable to all who produce, 
read and study plays. Send for the 1929 edition. 
Free of charge. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


INCORPORATED 1898 
THOS. R. EDWARDS 
Managing Director 


25 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


MCKINNEY 
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An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME—220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 
IS THE 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 
FOR 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 





page se 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodin does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodin, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodin in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodin, for 








MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 





SELL YOURSELVES FIRST  etheilaied aliens 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT | 7“ : 
& DUNNING 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dept. N, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 


Name 


eee eee ee ee ee ee ee Pee eee esses se teres eeeeeesseses 





| personal use. 
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40 Years School Experience 


For more than 40 years, the fencing of school 
grounds, athletic fields, and stadia has been an 
important part of the Stewart business. This 
experience enables us not only to supply dura- 
ble, artistic fence (iron or wire), but also to 
render a valuable service both as consultants on 
fence problems and as erectors of fence. 


In CA or 
fike © 
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Fire Alarm Control Panel in Case 


{ \ = 


“E T S” Fire Alarm v 


r FIRE 
_ ALARMS 


Holtzer-Cabot Firs 
‘ Alarm Apparatus is 
of the latest design, 
will meet every re- 
quirement, and is 
100% dependable. 
















Our experience may save you money—why 
not use it? 


The Stewart Iron Works Company, Inc. 
516 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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Fire Alarm Station 





| 


“A C” Double Gong Bell px. 


Manufacturers of Signaling Systems for over 50 years 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


125 Amory Street 6161-65 So. State Street 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il. 
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IN “BALTIMORE CITY SCHOOLS 





Cafeteria of Baltimore 
City College showing 
Monel Metal food ser- 
vice equipment consist- 
ing of cafeteria counter, 
tray rail, steam tables, 
displaystand, back bars, 
cutlery boxes and cash- 
ier’s stand. Mfd. by 
LAWRENEE ELLER- 
BROCK, INC., 29 S. 
Frederick St., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Monel Metal equipment 
also mfd. by Lawrence 
Ellerbrock, Inc. is used 
in the following seven 
Baltimore City schools: 
Western, Gwynns Falls 
Park, Clifton Park and 
Forest Park high 


Roland Parkjunior high 
schools and Vocational 
school. 
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~- THE GLEAMING CLEANLINESS OF MONEL METAL 


HE recent completion of Baltimore City 
College places another leading educational 
institution on the large list of schools and col- 
leges where Monel Metal cafeteria and lunch- 
room equipment has been installed. In addition 
to this recent installation, Monel Metal equip- 
ment has been selected for the cafeterias of seven 
public high schools in the city of Baltimore. 
The advantages of Monel Metal food service 
equipment which make its use so widespread 
among leading hotels, restaurants and institu- 
tions the country over, suggest how it contrib- 


utes to the economical maintenanée of public 
school cafeteria service. Monel Metal is sani- 
tary, clean-looking, attractive, long-wearing — 
and therefore, economical. Its rust-immunity, 
corrosion-resistance, chip and dent-proof sur- 
face provide the rare combination of service 
properties now demanded by the most modern 
type of food service equipment. 

Before discussing plans for new installa- 
tions, investigate the advantages of Monel 
Metal. Talk it over with your regular manu- 
facturer or write direct for more information. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET—“MODERN KITCHENS” 


Mc ae al is a technically controlled Nickel-Copper « 


and marketed solely by Lhe international Nickel Company, Inc 


alloy of high Nickel cortent. It is mined, smelted, refine lec 


The name * “Me ynel Metal’’ is a registered tra aa. 


MONE La M ETAL 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


7 Mera, 





67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















DESKS that INSURE 


Last Hour 


Comfort 





When pupils must turn in their seats to write 
comfortably, the body is thrown in a tiring posi- 
tion—the light strikes and tires the eyes, the 
posture being wrong brings weariness. Children 
let up on “last hour” studies, they get into trouble 
and worry the teacher. 


Avoid last hour strain on the part of pupils and 
nervous strain on the part of teachers by 
equipping with National Seats of Comfort with 
the famous 


Moeser Extended Arm 
“Adds to Pupil’s Comfort” 


In National Desks, equipped with the Moeser 
Extended Arm, pupils sit squarely in their seats. 
The back is supported when writing—working 
space is more than doubled—no turning to rest 
arm while writing—eliminates facing light and un- 
comfortable positions that bring on “last hour un- 
easiness.” When writing the arm is supported, 
resulting in better 
penmanship. National 
Desks are shaped to 
conform hygienically 
to the human figure— 
they encourage cor- 
rect posture—insure 
greatest comfort— 
less fatigue— 
strain—better 
in last period classes 


less eye 


grades 





and less worry and 
nerve strain on the ee eee eee ee ae 
instructor. kee et oe, ee 
Wr:te for National Catalog 
If you are a buyer of School Equipment you will 
want our latest catalog on School Desks. All types 
of school chairs and teachers’ and office desks. We 


will send our catalog free and prepaid on request. 


The 
National School Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


Port Washington, Wisconsin 


IONAL School DESKS: 
BATION. mi ESKS. 
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NOISELESS— 


ASBESTONE Plastic Magne- 
sia Flooring is not only NOISE- 
LESS but has every other de- 
sirable feature as well. It meets 
every requirement for schools 
and colleges as will be seen by 
these buying points: 


Durable 


Non-dusting, fireproof, waterproof. Preserves 
its fresh appearance under years of terrific 
wear. 


Inexpensive 


Moderate first cost, upkeep practically nil. 


Sanitary 


Smooth, jointless, easily cleaned; 
and polished. 


Comfortable 


Easy to the tread, non-slippery, noiseless. 


Easily Applied 


Over any new or old sub-floors, at any angle, 
ever and around any irregularities. 


may be waxed 


Distinctive Appearance 


A large variety of rich colors. 


Service 


Our own chemical laboratory and technical de- 
partment test and verify every shipment for 
uniform, high quality. A large staff of skilled 
mechanics insure completion of the largest 
contracts on schedule. 


Guarantee 


A uniformly high standard product, backed by 
the integrity of the Muller name and more than 
20 years of manufacturing experience. 


May we send you samples 
and descriptive literature? 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Asbestone and Sana-bestos Tiles 


Waukegan, Illinois 


302 Madison St. 
Established 1906 
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Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


Makers of Sterling Lifelong Blackboard + Old Reliable Hyloplate 
Globes « Maps + Erasers +* Crayon 
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The Sheridan, Wyoming, High School 





PROPER LIGHT AND VENTILATION 


Soften the Sun’s Glare 


BURLINGTON 


VENETIAN Diffuse the Light Properly 


BLINDS Give Draftless Ventilation 





Many schools all over the country have found 
our blinds an efficient solution to the problems 
of lighting and ventilation. Easy to operate and 
mechanically perfect in every way. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO. 
278 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


























VISIT THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 
BOOTHS 320-321 


Fifty-ninth Annual Convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National Education 


Association, Cleveland, February 23rd to 28th 
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Interest-in History 
and Geography Recitations 


'Q 3333 Elston Ave. <GavWa 


i H 
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rr YOU would make every geography recita- 
tion successful and interesting to both pupils 
and yourself, use the new ATWOOD Regional- 
Political maps especially designed for Prob- 
lems and Projects by Dr. Atwood, nationally 
known educational authority. OG For history, use 
the new SANFORD-GORDY series with Euro- 
pean Background and Beginnings. They will 
delight and surprise you in the way they 
secure sustained pupil interest and aid in the 
inculcating of basic historical facts. O. Booklets 
describing and illustrating both series gladly 
sent to interested teachers. Clip this ad to 
your letterhead and mail for your copies. 


g AJ.NYSTROM & CO. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES & CHARTS 
; ome: , Chicago, Illinois 
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74 400 Larce Rooms 
ie, only Hotel in Philadelphia with a 
| subway entrance from main lobby 

;' ; 6 FE 

Single room, running water *2 | es 

. $350 A 

“AQ Single room, private bath $3 

Ses 
5-6 

~» f , 

‘\ Garage connected withhotel fF’. Ae 


:s, ie 





fy 4 MOST MODERATE RATES! 
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* es 






for two. 





fortwo . 
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In Philadelphia Your Choice Should Be 


\. BROAD ST. AND GIRARD AVE. /; 
PHILADELPHIA i 
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You Should Have Brunswick’s 


Catalog.. Showing the 


Complete Line of 


Brunswick Closet Seats 








RUNSWICK'’S Seat line is now complete . . . no mat- 

ter what type of closet seat you want, you will find 

it in Brunswick's new catalog. Write for your copy of this 
catalog now. Use the convenient coupon. 

There are construction features in Brunswick Closet Seats 
too important to be overlooked. Brunswick Sheet Covered 
Seats (in white and in colors) have the exclusive rein 
forced cushion edge. Instead of merely joining the two 
sheets of pyralin by butting or overlapping, as has been the 
custom, Brunswick in this new-type seat welds the sheets of 
pyralin to a cushion of the same material. The result is that 
the outer seat edge has pyralin 9 times the thickness of a single 
sheet right where danger of damage is greatest. 

No other white sheet-covered seat offers you this unique 
feature. It enables us to guarantee this edge against defects 
for an unlimited period. 

Brunswick Whale-bone-ite, likewise, has construction 
features that make this the most durably constructed seat 
on the market. Our catalog gives you all details of all 
models. Place no order for closet seats of any kind be- 
fore you get this catalog showing the Brunswick line. 


JUST FILL IN, CLIP 
AND MAIL THE 
COUPON TODAY 


ee | 





Re-inforced \ 
cushion edge 
of Brunswick \ 


White Seat 


Clo: F Ext Sack : * 
sed Fron, EB nded [ 
for Regular awis 
R lar Bow} . 


a Feet nd Comer i Ge 1 








Box 354 Seat Department, 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send your complete catalog, showing all models of Brunswick 


Whale-bone-ite, White and Wood Seats. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE COLLENDER CO., 354 s. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















Kewaunee Desks are handy for students—that’s 
why students of physics and chemistry using them, 
have better grades. Faucets are right where they 
are needed—gas connections are always handy— 
drains are conveniently placed— drawers _ slide 
smoothly—doors never stick—ample space for stu- 
dents’ apparatus and supplies—hardware and plumb- 
ing, neat and attractive—all desks are beautifully 
finished—there’s room for the feet—toes do not 
bump against the bottom. In every way Kewaunee 
Desks are designed for the convenience and com- 
fort of the students. 


Thousands of schools throughout the United States 
are equipped with Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 
because it best fits the students’ needs. It is en- 
dorsed by leading Educational authorities in every 
state of the Union. If your school needs new 
Laboratory Furniture or is considering starting a 
new laboratory, without cost, our engineering de- 
partment will be giad to help you. Write direct to 


the factory at Kewaunee for full details. 
Cor 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicage Office: J . 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. New York Office: 
Room 1511 70 Fifth Avenue 


Offices in Principal Cities 





Grades Go 





















Chemical Desk No. 851 


No. 851. 12x4x3 ft. high. Built of solid, selected 
oak. Tep of birch. In it are embodied all the 
essential features of more elaborate and expensive 
desks. The general arrangement of drawers, plumb- 
ing, etc., follows closely along the lines that have 
proved most serviceable. It accommodates sixteen 
students, working in sections of eight. 


Visit our Exhibit at Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 23-28 
Booths Nos. 155-156-157-185-186-187 
Meeting of Dept. of Superintendents, 


National Education Association 

















progress. 


board of education. 





In the March Issue 


Charles R. Tupper of San Diego will have an article on the function 
of a research department in a bond campaign. 


W. W. Theisen of Milwaukee will discuss publicity and educational 


L. B. Johnson of Newark will tell how Newark provides for its 


Emily Grant Hutchings will describe the use of architectural prece- 
dents in American school design. 


H. T. Manuel will conclude his series on ‘““That One Talent.” 


These and many other pertinent discussions will be featured 


in the March NATION'S SCHOOLS including a complete 
report of the N. E. A. Department of Super:ntendence 
Convention. 
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A New Single Surfacer 















































Designed Especially for the School! 


P-TO-DATE schools everywhere have long been waiting for just such a surfacing 
machine as this new B-4. 
Here at last is a high class single surfacer designed especially for the school shop. 
Its size, therefore, is not excessive, yet it is no substitute or toy, and it embodies those 


features for quality and quantity production found in machines used industrially. 


It is a direct motor driven unit with ball bearings regularly furnished for the head spin- 
dle. The one piece base is massively rigid and every operating part is extra large and 
strong so that the machine will stand the hardest usage. A large handwheel makes bed 
adjustment easy. The chipbreaker swings concentric with the head and is linked up 
with the infeed roll so that as the roll raises it carries the chipbreaker part way with 
it, eliminating all possibility of jamming. 

And the price of the B-4 is far more moderate than you would expect in a machine 
of its quality and value. Investigate. 

The full story of all the superior features of this new school sur- 


facing machine is told in a new, illustrated bulletin now on the 
press. Write for your copy. 


Train Your Students Today on Machines They Will Use Tomorrow 


YATES-AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


Educational Department 
BELOIT : : WISCONSIN 





BLOCS,CRYSTALS 
| BLOCKETTES 


Mopern crowded conditions 
make some method of air condition- 
ing imperative in schools and other 
institutions. Zef-ir Products are ideal 

‘| for this purpose be- 

L— cause they really 
purifytheair and are 
not merely perfumes. 








Zef-ir Blocs in various 
sizes with neat wall con- 
tainers are available to 
suitany conditions. Zef- 
irCrystalsare handy and 
easy to use, the volatile 
crystals being shaken 
«bout the corners. 





Zef-ir Blockettes are urinal cakes to 
be placed in urinals or flush boxes 
of toilets. Write for Samples! 


The HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES nc. 


HUNTINGTON*/NO/ANA 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 











5 years >Cost 
ras $ Cost per year 


Divide the initizl cost of 
your Band Uniforms by five 
and— 





you have a_ conservative 
estimate of the yearly cost 
of Standard-ized Uniforms. 
Durable, all-wool material 
and rugged tailoring insure 
longest service from Stand- 
ard-ized Uniforms. 


Standard-ized Uniforms are 
made in all color combinations 


Send for samples and details, 
stating class colors 


t—_- SP 


STANDARD APPAREL CO. 


Manufacturers 


5604 Cedar Ave. Cleveland, Ave. 
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Aznoe’s Have Available 
for School Appointments: 


(a) PUBLIC HEALTH openings in 
Kentucky and West Virginia start at 
$150; transportation furnished. 


(b) School System in far Northwest 
lacks experienced School Nurse with 
Public Health training. $150 to $160. 


CENTRAL REGISTRY for NURSES 
30 North Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























The Ideal Indoor 
Grandstand 


Where Floor Space Is Limited. 
The 


Wayne Type “C” 
Safe Steel Grandstand 


Especially designed to provide the max- 
imum seating capacity in small areas. 
Easily erected, will not mar floor. Can 
also be used outdoors. 


Prompt Shipment. Order now 
for your basketball games. 


Catalog and prices on request 


Wayne Iron Works 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Ave. 
Wayne, Penna. 


Representatives in: 
BALTIMORE; CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; NEW YORK; INDIAN- 
APOLIS; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; LINCOLN, NEB.; 
KANSAS CITY 
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WORLD'S STANDARD:: JHROUGH SERVICE 


AL FA MILLION young typists 
striving to increase their x 

speed and accuracy on the man’ 
Underwood. In the schools of ree UssEAWoOD 
every nation—in the cities and iad 
far off corners of the world— 
in fact, wherever human 
thoughts and deeds are recorded 
— there you will find the 
Underwood — the standard of 
typewriter efficiency. 


++ NEARLY 4,000,000 NOW IN USE °¢°¢ 














Warren G. Harding 
High School 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Architects: Caldwell, 
Walker & Beckwith 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


This most modern School is 
protected from interroom and 
hallway noises by the use of 22 
Hamlin edge-tight and felt- 
filled soundproof doors. Ham- 
lin Doors are made in sizes to 
meet every condition even to 
partitions, 19 ft. high x 60 ft. 
wide, between auditoriums and 
gymnasiums. 


Used in 
hundreds of 
SCHOOLS, 

HOSPITALS, 
HOTELS, 
LIBRARIES, 


OFFICES, 
Etc. 


Hamlin Sound- 
proof doors and 
partitions are in 
modern schools 
all over America. 
Write to us for 
list and prices. 
May be easily in- 
stalled in schools 
now built. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


IRVING HAMLIN 


Manufacturers of Sound-Proof Doors and 
Folding Partitions 


1501 Lincoln St. Evanston, Ill. 


CHURCHES, 




















WELCH 


Laboratory — Vocational — Library 
FURNITURE 


Manufactured in our own Factory at 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 





The Chemistry Desk illustrated above is an im- 
proved standard type desk, accommodating eight 
students at one time—one of the many new pieces 
embodying sturdy construction, modern design, and 
pedagogic utility. 
Recent tallations of Welch Laboratory 

I ture ASK 

ly ty of Minnesota FOR 

University of Minois | Cazes 

Vilwaukee, Wi 

1ddre 
Ind a) apol 8. India a Dept. K-4 
Some? lle, Vassachusctts 


sconsin 


Factory ee in all Principal Cities 


24 Sian of Qualiryr WIE) LCi CA Mark of Service 
W. M. Welch Wieaitnshaten Compeny 


Laboratory Furniture General Offices, Warehouse and 
Manitowoc, Scientific Apparatus Factory 
1516 Orleans St., Chicago, U. S. A 


Factory 
Wisconsin 
» A 
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MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1808 Fe 
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per day 
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per day 





Room & Bath 


°3 to °5 


For 2 Persons 


54 to °6 


“ 
MONTCLAIR 


New York City 
Lexington Ave. 


49th to 50th St. 


New York's newest and finest Hotel 


wer 


800 Rooms 800 Baths 


Radio in Every Room 








3 minutes’ walk from Grand Central, 
Times Square, Fifth Avenue Shops 
and most important commercial 
centres, leading shops and theatres, 
10 minutes to Penn. Station. 


Grand Central Palace 
only 2 short blocks away 





S. Gregory Taylor, 
President 











Oscar W.Richards 
. Manager 
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The sun — Nature’s ultra-violet ray generator — is 
always operating — its treatments are free and its 
beneficial results are unfailing. 


Children are entitled to all the health and vigor 
that Nature offers. 


Schoolrooms with ordinary windows are rooms de- 
signed to deprive the children and teachers of the 
life-giving rays of the sun. 


HELIOGLASsS permits the vital violet rays to enter with 
the sunlight while ordinary glass shuts them out. 


Write for descriptive folder. 


We will also gladly furnish on request copies of the 
Bureau of Standards reports covering this glass. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLAss Co. 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 





HELIOGLASS 
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This Attractive MIJLCOR Metal Ceiling 
Reproduces An English Stucco Design.. 


It is especially appropriate for Schools 


THE illustration is of Milcor Metal Ceiling Design No. 2735 in- 

stalled in the Kindergarten of a Wausau, Wisconsin, School. It 
lends an interest to this room that would be difficult to produce in 
any other way. 


A metal ceiling of this character, as made by Milcor, is not 
only decorative in a pleasing manner, it brings to the room a dignity 
that is highly desirable. But above all, this ceiling is protective, fire 
resisting, and economical both in original cost and in maintenance. 

The Milcor Catalog of Metal Ceiling and Wall designs will help greatly in 
selecting ceiling or wall designs for old or new buildings. If you will send us room 
measurements and layouts we will gladly give you complete estimates of cost, and 
make suggestions for appropriate designs for any building. 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Eastern Plant: The ELLER MFG. Co., Canton, Ohio. & i — y 


Chicago, III Kansas City, Mo. La Crosse, Wis. Otcsers, oe ?, i 
Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. . “a 
Little Rock, Ark. Minneapolis, Minn. o 

Ask for 


Catalog 





MiLCOR 
METAL 


Ceilings & 
Side Walls 
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Administration Building, 
Ntate Teachers College, San 
Diego, Calif. George B Ve- 
Donagall, State lrehitect 





A pound of dirt— 


Tracked in on muddy or dusty days—from nobody 





knows where—every day every school in the country 
| . receives its grist of dirt and dust. 
Hand methods will not remove it all—in fact on test it 


has been proved that the Spencer Central Cleaning Sys- 
tem will remove a pound more of dirt than hand methods 
in the small space of four rooms. 





Ray PE: 


In other words, the Spencer System removed 17. per cent 
as much dirt as the brush. 


NE Rear goa aeeoE ENT 


The Spencer System is not expensive when the health of 
the children and its low operating cost are considered. It 


' can be instailed in any school—old or new, large or small. 
We would like an opportunity to present you or your 


architect with some of the facts. 


See the Spencer Exhibit at Cleveland 
Auditorium Annex Booth No. 25 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


CENTRAL 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. CLEANING >}REPRESENTATIVES IN 50 CITIES 


SYSTEMS 
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You may be interested to know that the 
machine which we purchased about a year 
ago has been in use almost constantly ever 
since. I have moved the machine around 
to various schools in town which seemed to 
be in the greatest need for a good cleaning- 
up. On old floors and new floors, hard con- 
crete floors and soft splintery floors by dif- 
ferent janitors, it has always given satis- 
faction. Last week we waxed and polished 
a large floor surface with the machine with 
excellent results. 

SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, 

City of New Britain, 


New Britain, Connecticut. 
By: Theodore Beaven, Asst. Supt. 


Mud—Dust—Dirt of some kind 


is always being tracked in 


P slop children! Trudging examine your floors, tell you the best 











along—walking in the biggest way to care for them, and show you the 

puddies—splashing mud glee- cheapest and most efficient method. To 
fully—or kicking up dust in great get this information does not cost you 
clouds. Into the schoolrooms they come, more than a postage stamp. Write us 
bringing a large part of the dirt and today. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, 
mud and dust with them. It takes spe- INC., 3614 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Also 
cial vigilance to keep school floors clean. 130 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ontario, Can- 
Floors which are only “clean enough” ada. Factories: Elkhart, Ind., Hanni- 
should not be tolerated. They must be bal, Mo., and Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 
kept as clean if not cleaner than those District offices in principal cities. 
of any other public institution, yet the 
task is ordinarily a more difficult one. 













In the face of such a grave problem, 
the FINNELL Electric Floor Machine 


achieves a floor cleanliness which no It scrubs 
other methods can hope to equal and It waxes 
maintain. In the corridors, in the It polishes 
classrooms, under the desks, in the 

gymnasiums, the FINNELL accom- 8 sizes — ranging 


in price from 


plishes its work quickly and efficiently. ? : 
; $87.50 to $875. 


The FINNELL Electric Floor Machine 
waxes, polishes, scrubs, removes var- 
nish and does light sanding. Puts 
floors in better condition than evér—no 
matter what they are—or what condi- 
tion they are in. 


For every school there is an efficient 
and economical FINNELL System— 
eight sizes of scrubber-polishers permit F : F [ [ 
adaptation to any needs. FINNELL 
floor maintenance engineers will gladly ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 





